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INTRODUCTION 



This book is a l$nd mark for the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, as it is the first in a series of curriculum materials that are planned for 
development over the next three years. This series will fill a void that has existed for too long in secondary materials about the tribe. While 
none of these materials is meant to be the definitive work on Choctaw life, the materials will, as a group, be quite useful to the classroom in- 
structor and interesting to students and to the general public as well. 

The choice of tribal Government for the first project was not an easy decision. The flood of requests for information coming to the tribe and 
to local libraries concerning the Choctaw mainly reflects the lack of knowledge most Mississippians have concerning the tribe. The vast 
majority of those requests ask only for information about the tribe long ago or about arts and crafts. While both of those categories are 
reasonable and things we wish to respond to, the overwhelming need for the people of Mississippi simply to know that a tribal government 
exists in their state made the first project choice necessary. If it were obvious it should have been easy. 

Each chapter of this book was commissioned to a different author. Ken York, a tribal member and scholar, has done several papers on the 
Choctaw language and precontact era. His bibliography of Choctaw materials is invaluable and is available at the Choctaw Museum. 
Patricia Galloway, of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History is the foremost authority on the French in Mississippi; she serves 
on the Choctaw Heritage Council and has written several publications concerning Choctaw-French Contact. Sam Wells, from the 
University of Southern Mississippi, has worked with the tribe as an advisor on We Are Choctaw, a recent publication of the tribe. His 
research has focused on tribal relations with the United States. Benjamin Strout is a professional writer from Bloomington, Indiana. He has 
worked in the area of curriculum writing for many years. He has also served as a script consultant on major motion pictures. He spent a 
great deal of time on the reservation researching files and documents and talking to tribal members. 

This project, in conjunction with the several projects now in progress at the Choctaw Museum, will make available to tribal members and the 
general public information that has to date been available only to those with the time and resources to do the necessary research, Much 
work remains to be done. I hope that the reader will treat this work kindly and find it an inspiration to pursue more information. 

William Brescia 
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Prologue: 



To understand how any Nation governs its members 
has been a topic of interest for politicians, lawyers, 
historians, and political scientists. However, practically 
little information exists on how the American Indian 
governed members of their nations, tribes, towns, and 
villages. There is no concise history of the Choctaw 
Tribal Government, including the pre-historical, 
historical and contemporary political, social, educa- 
tional and economic systems. The purpose of this book 
is to speak to a small portion of the larger topic of Choc- 
taw Tribal Government. The focus will be on the pre- 
historical Choctaw government end- 
ing with the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830. 
and Choctaw Tribal Government today. 

One problem in studying how the Choctaw govern- 
ment met the needs of its members prior to European 
contact is that no recorded history was made. Oral 
history and archaeological reports provides some in- 
sights. However, little research has been performed in 
the area of Choctaw archaeology to provide conclusive 
data. Most information is found in documents left by the 
Spanish, French and English explorers, priests and 
government officials. Later, as the expansion of the 
United States occurred, American ethnologists and an- 
thropologists reported on American Indians, including 
the Choctaw Indians. 

Perhaps the largest collection of data available on 
Choctaw Indians pertains to the treaty period. Informa- 
tion on the Choctaw and federal government relation- 
ship should be important to the student of Indian history 
because the Choctaw Nation was viewed by the United 
States Government as one of the most progressive 
groups of Indian people. Most of the well-known 
Choctaw leaders came from this critical period of 
Choctaw history. 




Choctaw Silver work. 
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CHAPTER I Precontact 



DEMOCRATIC OR AUTOCRATIC 

it may be impossible to completely reconstruct how 
the Choctaws governed themselves prior to European 
contact. However, there are indications that the 
Choctaw Nation consisted of small confederacies, 
towns and villages with each unit having a distinguished 
leader, or leaders. Each village or town was considered 
separate with its own government and distinguishable 
boundaries. In this sense, the Choctaws had a 
democratic type of government structure. Not one, but, 
perhaps, several distinguished leaders of villages or 
towns made up the Council. The following description 
indicates how a typical Southeastern Indian govern- 
mental leadership structure may have been: 

. . . The Supreme, sovereign or executive power 
resides in a council of elderly chiefs, warriors and 
others, respectable for wisdom, valor and virtue 
(perhaps, thus including women). Minko was the 
head of the Council. He had the power and 
perogative of calling a council to deliberate on 
peace and war, or all public concerns, as inquir- 
ing into, and deciding upon complaints and dif- 
ferences, but he had not the least shadow of ex- 
clusive executive power. 

The war chief was the next man in order of digni- 
ty and power. He represented and exe oised the 
dignity of the Minko, in his absence in council. 
His voice was the greatest weight in military af- 
fairs. His power and authority are entirely in* 
dependent of the Minko, though when a Minko 
went on an expedition, he headed the army of 
warriors, and was, therefore, the war chief. They 
were elderly men, who in their youthful days had 
distinguished themselves in war by valor, subtili- 
ty, and intrepidity. 

The high priest lived in every town. He presided 
over spiritual affairs. As a person of conse- 
quence, he maintained and exercised great in- 
fluence in the State, particularly in military affairs. 
The council never determine on an expedition 
against their enemy without his counsel and 
assistance. People believed he had communion 
with powerful invisible spirits, who had a share in 
the rule and government of human affairs, as well 



as the elements . . . .(Father Charlevoix, 1721, 
P. 131.) 

Many historians indicate that the Choctaw Indians did 
manage to benefit from the series of treaties and ex- 
change to property, but they neglect to mention those 
Choctaws who refused forced removal. The feelings of 
those Choctaw who stayed on their ancestral lands 
were captured by Judge James P. Coleman when he 



wrote, "By the Next Morning after the Treaty of 1830 
was signed, the Choctaw Nation in Mississippi was no 
more." 

Tishomiko were other leading men in the 
Choctaw Nation. They were assistants to the 
miko. They served as spokesmen for the miko, 
arranged ceremonies, and generally' assisted 
their chosen leaders in the performance of their 
duties. (Hodgson, 1623, pp. 278-279). 




EeQle Dance of the Choctaw by Gaorgt CatHn 1834. CatKn draw 
several pictures of the Choctaw. The Eagle Dance was one of many 
dances performed before a council would take place. Reprinted by per- 
mission NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART {formerly National 
Collection of Fine Arts), Smithsonian Institution; (Gisf) of Mrs. Sarah 
Harrison. 
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The old men, women, youth and children completed 
the govemme ntei etructure, 

There are alto Indications that villages and town may 
hava baan furthar divldad Into whlta (peace) and rad 
(war) towna or villages, The significance of these towns 
or villages is not certain! but they may have had to do 
with the training provided to young men in the skills Im* 
portent to preaervlng the na*!on< 

The Chootawa had annual economic cycle which In- 
fluenced much ot their activities, Gideon Uncecum, a 
phyatclan and naturallet, who lived with the Choctaws, 
give the following description: 

"/ft mllwlntar foe (bids were praparad for spring 
panting, Altar tha crops had baan pkntad In tha 
spring and were growing waH, toe Choctaw 
dlspartad to various straams and lakas, living on 
fish, \urtlas and fruit* until tlma for th* Greer? 
Corn Oaftce in ear/y aummar* Aftar tha 
caramony, thay raturnad to th* straams and 
lakas and ramainad until tlma for harvesting corn 
In tha faH, Whan tha corn had baan harvastad 
and atorad, tha man want off on thalr ragular fall 
and aarfy wlntar hunt, and tha woman, chlldran, 
and old peop/e saarchad tha woods for nuts and 
autumnal fruits. By mldwlntar all had raturnad and 
tha cycla Pagan again with praparatlon of tha 
flalds for spring planting, " (Uncacum, 1 1) 

The Choct^v villages or towna were highly organized 
with Ita own division of labor Uncecum describes the 
economic activities of a typical Choctaw village: 

"Man huntad tha major gama animals and boys 
huntad tha smallar animals, Man huntad with tha 
bow and arrow, whlla tha boys usad tha blowgun 
In addition to tha bow and arrow. Fishing was 
dona by both man and boys f and boys coHactad 
mussals, Somatlmas girls asslstad boys In hun* 
ting small gama, fishing, and coHactlng mussals. 
Woman, old paopla, and smallar chlldran did 
most ot tha food gatharlng, Honay was coHactad 
by man, Man. woman, and chlldran alt par- 
tlclpatad In horticultural work, Cooking, , 
>(woman did tha) as waH as prasarvlng and stor- 
Ing fooda darivad from plants/* (Uncacum 
1Q04B, p. 521-54S.) 

Evidence auggeata that the Choctaws had a Crow type 
of Kinship ayatem. Fred Eggan, an anthropologist, 
found that though the Choctaw originally had a Crow 
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type of kinship system, there hid been definite 
changes through intensive outside influences ovtr tht 
past three centuries. (Eggan, 1937, p, 41) Within tht 
old kinship system relatives art organized into four 
dsns; 

1 . One *s own matrilineaf clan 

2. One's father's clan 

3. One 's moth** '$ father's clan 

4. Oris '* Whir's Whir's clan 

Relatives are classified on a "lineage" principle, in the 
father's matrilineal lineage (and clan), for example* all 
men are "fathers, " their wives "mothers 0 or "step* 
mothers," their children "brothers" and "sisters," all 
women of the father's generation and below are 
"father's sisters," those above being "grandmothers" 
or "father's sisters," all husbands of these women are 
"grandfathers," all children are "father's sisters" and 
"fathers;* (Eqmm, 1 937, p 45,) 

Choctaw and Chickasaw traditions Indicate a close 
relationship, There is a strong probability that the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw were once one tribe. There 
was no "northern" province of the Choctaw Nation, but 
only the southern, central, eastern and western. These 
divisions would change as we will see later The 
Chickasaw Inhabited the area which would have 
reasonably been a northern Choctaw district, 

In addition, there Is Nanih Waiyah, the sacred mother 
mound of the tribe The fortified mound group clustered 
around the high mound; Nanlh Waiyah stood between 
tho traditional Choctaw and Chickasaw country When 
the Chickasaw were part of the main body, the location 
of Nanlh Waiyah would have been at the center of the 
nation where It would be safest 

The Choctaws were said to be the fastest runners of 
all southern Indians, able to out distance an enemy 
either in pursuit or in flight They were also excellent 
fighters and hunters Adair describe the "war names" 
as follows 

"77>ey crown a warrior, who ft** killed a 
distinguished enemy, , . andAbiis their constant 
war-period, signifying by their rhetorical figure 
"one who kills another". 7*e following Is a 
specimen; one initiating In war-titles, is celled 
Tannap Abl u , 'a killer of the enemy V he who kills 
a oerson carrying a kettle, Is crowned Asonak 
Abi Task*; the first word signifies a kettle, and 
the last a werrlor. Shulush Humma Ashlt Abl, the 
name of the late Choctah (ale) great war leader, 

" COPY AVAILABLE 



our firm friend Red Shoes, is compounded of 
Shulush, . . deer skin shoes, Humma, redAsht. . 

They give their children names, expressive of 
their tempers, outwerd appearances, and other 
various circumstences: a male child they will call 
Chute, the for, and a female, Pakahle, the 
blossom, or flower, The father and mother of the 
former are called Chute Inki, and Chute Ishke, the 
father and mother of the for " (Adair, 1 930, pp, 
199:201) 

Abl is preserved in the modern Choctaw names as 
Tubby, Swanton Illustrates how the change took place, 



"The Chief, Homastubbee, also had a pipe, It 
wes given by Simpson Tubby s greet* grand* 
fether, Mashuletubbl, to his grandfather, Aliktub* 
bi, and then pessed to his (father) Lewis Tubby, " 
(Swanton, 1931, pp. 127, 13 0 

The Choctaws practiced head-flattening. This custom 
and the Choctaw "Scaffold burial" for their dead is 
often mentioned by early writers. A cry for the dead 
was also practiced by the Choctaw This occurred after 
the flesh of the body had been removed from the bones 
by the bone gatherer. 

According to Campbell, the Choctaws also believed 
in a dual afterworld A composite version symbolizes 
the following picture; 
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The Choctaw government of the past was complex 
with an Integration of state and religious* principles In- 
tertwined closely, The relationship of civic, political, 
economic and religious leaders was one of mutual 
agreement, The Choctaws practiced a democratic, 
representative government, as shown by the council 
concept, 

The extended family structure indicates a matrilineal 
emphasis, but the process of leadership selection, or 
election, had much to do with past activities of in- 
dividual* in time of war or honorable event. 

It seems likely that no one person had an exclusive 
executive power, but that as a collective unit, the coun- 
cils were in proxy authority The ultimate authority was 
in the hands of the people, a forerunner of the basic 
precepts of American democracy The agricultural 
practice of Individual family garden plots further sup* 
ports the theory of a democratic society 

The concerns of the Choctaw government in pre* 
historical past Is not completely reconstructed; 
however, continuing Inquiry into past Choctaw govern* 
ment should enhance this small beginning, 



Cover of R#v Simpson Tutotoy • FAfUY STRUGGLES* * f#«rc#fy 
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"Etch Choctaw Is ballavad to hava two souls that 
survlva his daath. One of this* Is tha Shllup, an 
outalda shadow which In Ufa always follows him, 
and at ft daath ramalns In tha vicinity to frlghtan 
his survivors by moaning at night or by assuming 
tha form of a fox or an owl, uttarlng crlas which 
ara Intarpratad as bad omens. 

Tha sacond soul Is tha ihllomblah, and Inslda 
shadow or spirit, which at daath goes to tha attar- 

world, " (CampbaH, 1 959, p, 149) j ^ 



Chapter 2 



French-Choctaw Contact, 
1680s to 1763 

AFTEREFFECTS OF THE LA SALLE 
EXPLORATION, 1682-1700 

The first French exploration party to penetrate deeply 
into the southeast was the one led by La Salle down the 
Mississippi River in 1 682. The records of that explora- 
tion show that the Frenchmen met Quapaws, 
Chickasaws, Natchez, and Coroas, but there is no 
mention of Choctaws. In many ways, however, this ex- 
pedition was fated to focus European attention on the 
Choctaw. 

First and most directly, the expedition led to the 
establishment of a trading post on the Arkansas River 
among the Quapaws in 1686. The post was establish- 
ed by Henri de Tonti, La Salle's right hand man. This 
post, as a follow-up to La Salle's exploration, scared 
the English colonists of the Carolinas and Virginia, who 
realized that the French were determined to colonize 
the Mississippi Valley, thereby blocking the westward 
push of British colonists. 

THE COURSE OF THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 
1702-1720 

By the time the French were ready to make a serious 
attempt at colonization on the Gulf Coast, the Choctaw 
had lost more than eight hundred people to British slave 
raids, not counting those who were killed in defending 
their villages. The French, led by Iberville, landed on 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast in 1 699 among the Biloxis 
and Pascagoulas. Information given by these coastal 
tribes soon made the French aware of the size and 
power of the Choctaw Nation, as well as its predica- 
ment at the hands of slave raiders. In 1702, a small 
French settlement had been estabished on the coast 
near Ocean Springs. The French were preparing to 
make a larger settlement at the north end of Mobile 
Bay, and Tonti was summoned south by Iberville to 
serve as his ambassador to the Choctaws and 
. Chickasaws. 

The Choctaws had had time to weigh the advantages 
of an alliance with this new group of Europeans. These 

M COPY AVAILABLE 




DE SOTO DISCOVERING THE MISSISSIPPI by Alexander Alaux Thia 

painting currently hangs in the Old Capital Building in Jackson, 
Mississippi. Though welcomed with open arms by the tribes of the 
Southeast, Da Soto returned their kindness with demands for wealth 
and women. He was later unceremoniously kicked out of Choctaw 
counties after several battles with the tribe and its allies Reprinted by 
permission Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 
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Europeans had shown no interest in Choctaw lands. 
They offered a trade that would provide them with the 
guns they needed to defend themselves against the 
slave raids. Tonti had hopes of securing an alliance with 
the Chickasaws and expelling the British traders from 
their villages. 

As the small French colony struggled to implant itself 
around Mobile Bay and the Mississippi coast, early 
crops attempted by the colonists failed frequently. 
When supplies from France ran short, the French 
depended upon the considerable farming and hunting 
skills of the Choctaws for food. For this, the French 
traded firearms and other goods. Sometimes things 
were so bad with the French colony that some of its 
people would be sent out to live among the colony's 
Indian allies, which included the Choctaw. 

Although the new French trade held many benefits 
for the Choctaws, it also had its perils. Greatest among 
these was European disease. The Choctaws had never 
encountered European diseases like smallpox, 
cholera, plague, or typhoid, so they had no natural im- 
munity to any of them. Whenever such a disease broke 
out among their European neighbors, it was likely to 
spread in epidemic proportions among the Indians. So 
although at the time of French contact the Choctaw 
probably numbered more than twenty thousand, 
disease brought that number down to fifteen thousand 
within ten or fifteen years. 

The alliance with the French also altered the 
Choctaws' political relationships with neighboring 
tribes. The evidence of archaeology, together with 
what is said in the earliest documents about the reputa- 
tion of the Choctaw as seen by other tribes, suggests 
that those tribes considered the Choctaw to be an im- 
portant and sometimes fearsome tribe, one to which it 
was a good idea to stay on good terms. 

When the English and then later the French came, 
these patterns of friendship, alliance, and enmity 
shifted. It is likely, for example, that since the Natchez 
were early allies of the French as well, a better relation- 
ship between the Natchez and the Choctaw developed 
for a time. Certainly the coastal and Mobile Bay tribes 
became even more closely linked with the Choctaw for 
the same reason. On the other side of the coin, when 
the Chickasaw were unwilling in the end to give up the 
British trade, a certain amount of antagonism began to 
develop between them and the Choctaw. Things were 
not the same in intertribal relationships after the arrival 
of these two strange groups of whites. 

Both Frenchmen and Choctaw knew perfectly well 
that alliances rested upon exchange of goods and ser- 
vices that were seen to be profitable by both sides. 
But, there were differences in the two groups' ideas of 
what these exchanges meant. To the Choctaws, there 
really no "trade". The two parties to an alliance ex- 
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changed gifts with each other, and in the end these 
gifts worked out to a roughly equal value. The French, 
on the other hand, made an actual distinction between 
gifts and trade. The trade was strictly regulated: so 
many deerskins for a gun or a shirt. The gifts, which 
were given out by the French to certain Choctaw men 
whose political influence they wanted to win over, were 
meant to build French influence by being used to turn 



by these men as gifts to other Choctaws. 1 In this way, 
the French tried to build a system of ranks among their 
friends, honoring one man as supreme chief of the na- 
tion. Three or four men were honored as "medal 
chiefs"; because they were given large silver medals to 
wear, they were called "medal chiefs". Finally the 
village chiefs and "honored men" (probably older men 
who served as advisors to the chiefs) received gifts ac- 
cording to their ranks. 





PUTS OUT AND KILLS, FIRST CHIEF by Gaorge Cattn 1836, A medal O 9 

chief. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART {formerly National Col- 6 
lection of Fine Arts), Smithsonian Institution. 
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During the early years of the French colony, colonists 
numbered only a few hundred. They were concen- 
trated on the Mississippi Sound coast and at the upper 
and lower ends of Mobile Bay. The French colony was 
weak during this period, so much so that as a money- 
making proposition, it was a complete failure. Because 
of this weakness, the French were frankly dependent 
upon the Choctaw for help and sometimes for mere sur- 
vival. Yet the policies followed by the French governor, 
Cadillac, which amounted to milking the colony of every 
penny it could yield, made trading terms with the 
French less and less favorable. He came close to los- 
ing most of the colony's Indian allies, including the 
Choctaws, to an aggressive English trading policy. 

The Choctaw-French alliance was saved by the 
greediness orthe British traders, which led to the out- 
break of the Yamassee War and the downfall of the 
British traders in 1 71 5-1 71 7. The Yamassee War was 
really a full-fledged and widespread uprising against the 
English, especially among their closer Indian neighbors 
to the east. In addition, the French colony's operation 
was taken over by John Law and the Company of the 
West. Then, in 1717 the seasoned Indian diplomatist 
Bienville was commissioned as governor. Bienville pro- 
ceeded to capitalize upon the results of the Yamassee 
War by establishing several aew French posts: Fort 
Toulouse of the Alabamas at the site of present-day 
Montgomery, Alabama, on the invitation of the new 
Alabama Indian allies; Fort St. Pierre of the Yazoos near 
modern Vicksburg, where it could protect Mississippi 
River shipping; and Fort Roasalie of the Natchez on the 
Natchez Bluffs, built by the Natchez themselves, as an 
apology for their reception of the English. As yet, 
however, no trade house or outpost was placed among 
the Choctaw except for the small stocks of itinerant 
traders that were kept in some villages. 

THE FRENCH ALLIANCE AND CLIENT 
WARFARE, 1720-1740 

Under John Law the population of the Louisiana col- 
ony was increased rapidly as hundreds of settlers were 
sent over from France during the 1719-1722 period. 
Yet still there was no pressure on the Choctaw lands of 
east central Mississippi, for the center of the colony 
had shifted west when Bienville designated Biloxi as 
the main port of entry for the new colonists. As New 
Orleans began to be built on the Mississippi, even the 
capital was shifted from Mobile to the new city. With 
this shift, most settlement pressure was exerted on the 
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Natchez. But, there were undeniable benefits that the 
Natchez could derive from the closeness of a French 
settlement, so that it was not until 1 729, under the op- 
pression from a particularly greedy post commander, 
that the Natchez staged a major revolt. Alsmost all of 
the French men in the settlement were killed, while 
their wives, children and black slaves were taken 
prisoner by the Natchez. A few days later the Yazoos, 
who had conspired with the Natchez, also revolted and 
killed the men at Fort St. Pierre. Clearly, whatever may 
have been the justification for the Natchez and Yazoo 
revolts, the French felt they had to punish these tribes 
or lose face with the rest of their Indian allies. 

But, the French colony was certainly not as well- sup- 
plied with soldiers as the Natchez and their allies were, 



so the French had to turn to their Choctaw allies for 
help in punishing the Natchez in 1730-1731. During 
the year of the Natchez rebellion, Governor Perier, who 
had replaced Bienville in 1723, had sent a young of- 
ficer, Regis du Roullet, to make a study for the 
establishment of a government-controlled trading 
house in the Choctaw nation. Regis and another officer 
explored a good deal of the Choctaw homeland. 
Ultimately Regis established his trading post in the 
southernmost Choctaw town of Yowani on the 
Chickasawhay River because it was handy to both 
Mobile by land and New Orleans by river. But, the other 
important thing for Choctaw history that came out of 
this exploration was the first attempt at a comprehen- 
sive mapping of the Choctaw towns, the famous 1 733 




Map of Louisiana drawn by Baron da Crenay in 1733. Shows the 
French settlements and the territory claimed by each of the several 
Indian nations in the lower Mississippi Valley (see cover for detail of 
Choctaw Nation) Reprinted by permission Les Archives de France 
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imp mad* on the basis of Regie* and de Luseer's 
rtports by the commondant at Mobile, the Baron de 
Creney. This map would remain the best source for the 
location of the Choctaw towns until the later remapping 
In 1772 bv Bernard Romans 

After the Natchez wars, the French realized that 
although they had driven the Natchez from their homes, 
they had by no means destroyed the tribe. Instead, its 
survivors fled to the Chtekasaws of north Mississippi, 
who had never completely given up aHlgiance to the 
English and had probably been involved In the Natchez- 
Yazoo conspiracy. In spite of the fact that It did 
ultimately fail. Governor Perier was blamed— probably 
with justice—for having allowed such an uprising to 
take place at a*. Once more Bienville returned to take 
over as governor. His job— to destroy the Natzhez once 
and for aX and to subdue the Chickasaw and force them 
to give up their alliance with the English. 

As a start, Bienville, encouraged the Choctaw to 
make raids on the Chickasaw and paid bounty for each 
Chickasaw killed, In hopes that this tactic would force 
the Chtekasaws to hand over the Natchez living among 
them and to trade only with the French. It soon became 
apparent that this plan would not work. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to undertake a major war 
against the Chickasaw, which Bienville did in 1 736. He 
and his Choctaw allies came up the Tombigbee River 
with the intention of attacking the Chickasaw from the 
south while a party of Frenchmen, with their Illinois 
Indian allies, attacked from the north. But, just as with 
the missed timing of the Natchez- Yazoo uprising, the 
northern group attacked too soon, and many of the 
Frenchmen in the party were captured and killed by the 
Chtekasaws. Their English military advisors found the 
campaign plans in the French commander's pocket, 
and when the French and Choctaws attacked several 
days later, the Chtekasaws were ready for them, and 
thus, Bienville lost the famous battle of Ackia in the 
vicinity of modem Tupelo, Mississippi. 

Hi* Choctaw aHies had acquitted themselves wen, 
however, and in this war, a young Choctaw chief began 
to mako a name for himself. It was by his war exploits 
that Soulouche Oumastabe*— Soulier Rouge to the 
French and Red Shoes to the English— earned the 
French medal that made it possible for him to begin to 
build a power base within the tribe. AUbamon Mingo* 
also played a prominent part in the Natchez wars and 
received a French medal. These two men were even- 
tually to become the most influential leaders of the 
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$envMe"s failure at Ackia meant that he had to mount 
another expedition to assert French supremacy in the 
area and to remove the Chickasaw threat to Mississippi 
River traffic, This expedition was to include massive 
numbers of French troops sent to Louisiana specifically 
for this purpose. While preparations were taking place, 
however, two Choctaws, a man and his wife, were 
murdered by two young men from Mobile. The 
Choctaw asked that justice be done. Bienville, realizing 
the risk of losing Choctaw allies, saw that the young 
men were tried and executed in front of Choctaw 
witnesses, thus establishing a precedent for - jal 
justice for Indian allies. 



Bienville's second Chickasaw war of 1739-1740 
was a failure from the start. Soldiers who were not 
already sick from the voyage from France fell ill on the 
way up the Mississippi River. The French found that it 
was impossible to transport artillery and supplies 
through the swamps of the Yazoo Basin to reach the 
Chtekasaws, and the "war" ended in a half-hearted and 
face-saving peace negotiated after a single attack 
made by a Canadian contingent and its Indian allies. 
Bienville had failed, and for that he was recalled to 
France. Louisiana lost its wisest Indian diplomatist. 
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THE CHOCTAW CIVIL WAR, 1 747*1 7S0 



From 1740-1744 the situation remained rather 
uneasily the same as it had, Bienville was replaced by 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil. In 1744, however, another 
war broke out in Europe, with French and Great Britain 
on opposite sides. The success of English sea power 
in this war meant that soon it became impossible for the 
French in Louisiana to obtain the trade goods that the 
Choctaw wanted. This was a crucial issue, because 
among the Choctaw a whole generation had had time to 
grow up using guns instead of bows and arrows, cloth 
instead of skins, and brass cooking pots instead of 
native pottery. The Choctaw had become used to a 
steady supply of European trade goods. So it was that 
during the middle 1740s Alibamon Mingo joined 
Soulouche Oumastabe in inviting English traders into 
the nation. 

This move was strongly resented by the French, 
although the Choctaw intention seems to have been 
merely to take a neutral course, as the Alabamas had 
done ail along. It was obvious to any practical-minded 
Choctaw that he would be foolish to break entirely with 
the French, and that he could also enjoy more material 
comforts if he maintained a trade with the English. The 
French, of course, did not see it that way, and they 
feared what might happen to their powerful Choctaw 
alliance. 

The precise circumstances of what happened next 
will probably never be known, but for various reasons, 
including some undue attentions paid to Soulouche 
Oumastabe 's wife, a young officer from Tombecbe fort 
and two traders who lived in the nation were killed. This 
happened apparently at the command of Soulouche 
Oumastabe but also with the cooperation of the two 
chiefs in whose villages the traders were located. No 
one had forgotten that in 1 738, the two young French- 
men had murdered two Choctaws and had been ex- 
ecuted for it, so to the French it seemed eminently 
reasonable that they should demand the same kind of 
justice from the Choctaw. But the Choctaw had no 
courts or official executioners; when a murder oc- 
curred within the nation, the family of the victim were 
entitled to expect that the murderer would present 
himself for execution. To do otherwise was a disgrace 
to one's family and unthinkable. Everything thus 
balanced out equally, and everyone understood that 
this was what would happen. But, in this case, though it 
was an ally whose men had been murdered, any Choc- 
taw who tned to avenge the murders would then put 
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himself or his family in jeopardy within the nation. So at 
first the Choctaw responded by killing Chickasaws and 
Englishmen, the common enemies of Frenchmen and 
Choctaw. 

The French did not understand this principle, and 
continued to insist that the guilty men or the chiefs who 
had ordered the murder should be killed by the Choc- 
taw themselves. To encourage their allies, the French 
threatened to withhold the trade merchandise that the 
Choctaw needed. Their allies, however, no longer in- 
cluded the whole of the Choctaw tribe. Soulouche 
Oumastabe had cleverly used presents and profits from 
both French and English lo build a party for himself 
within the nation, predominantly located in the Western 
Division towns, and this party had followed Soulouche 
Oumastabe in going over entirely to the English. By the 
same token, Alibamon Mingo had built a similar faction 
in the Eastern Division, and this faction remained loyal 
to the French. Both factions killed French and English 
men respectively to satisfy their European allies. Such 
proxy murders went on back and forth for many months 
until finally a Choctaw escort of one of the English 
trading convoys was killed by accident. 

Now there was cause for the intratribal retaliation 
mechanism to come into play. As the Choctaw were 
now divided in their allegiances and pressured by their 
European allies. The reasons why this single death 
escalated rapidly into civil war are complex, but the 
main outlines are clear. In spite of the fact that the pro- 
British faction enjoyed numerical superiority, the 
English line of supply was too long and it was difficult to 
provide the war materials they needed. In the end, the 
proximity of the French to their allies told in their favor. 
More than 800 Choctaws were killed, and the six 
towns Division was savagely split apart, before the war 
ended in 1 750 with a treaty that provided for a more 
regular settlement of murders between French and 
Choctaw. 

There is nodoubt, however, that the social structure 
of the Choctaw nation was seriously damaged by a civil 
war that not only pitted Division against Division but 
perhaps also moiety against moiety. There is a good 
reason to suspect that the Choctaw tribe itself was a 
confederacy of different ethnic groups like that of the 
Creeks. They could have bonded themselves into a 
powerful group by ruling that members of the one 
moiety must marry members of the other, and that the 
children would belong to the moiety of their mother. In 
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the old Choctaw Country. Mississippi 



Towns belonging to the Central, Eastern, Southern, and Western divi- 
sions of the nation, respectively. The dotted lines indicate the bound- 
aries between the three latter divisions in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. This map .-from Swantons' CHOCTAW SOCIAL ANO 
CEREMONIAL UFE represents only a fraction of the land base of the 
Choctaw nation. 
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this way the moieties would become distributed 
throughout the villages. This is what seems to have 
been the case with the Choctaw, since we know that 
Soulouche Oumastabe and his supporters of the West 
belonged to the opposite moiety to Aiibamon Mingo and 
his Eastern aWies. if this is true, then the unique culture 
that the Choctaw created out of the blending of two 
moundbuilding Mississippian cultures lost an important 
part of its cohesiveness in this civil war, and the Choc- 
taw, who up until the war had notably resisted any 
serious adoption of European custom, were much more 
culturally vulnerable in its aftermath. 

POSTSCRIPT: 1750-1763 

The years following the Choctaw civil war were quiet 
ones for the tribe. During this period, also, French and 
British clashes shifted further east, as the French won 
many Creeks to their side in the years leading up to the 
French and Indian War and had even won over some 
Cherokees by the time that war got well underway. At 
its conclusion with the Treaty of Paris of 1763, the 
French handed over their lands east of the Mississippi 
River to the British, and just two decades later the 
British succumbed to the Americans, leaving the 
Choctaw to make more difficult cultural adjustments. 



* French Spelling 

fFrom the French moitie (half); anthropological term 
meaning half of a tribal group. 
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Chapter 3 



Treaties and the Choctaw 
People 

From the moment of their first contact with European 
explorers, American Indians encountered a puzzling ar- 
ray of laws and diplomatic maneuverings foreign to their 
normal way of dealing with each other. After the arrival 
of the Europeans, the Choctaw nation had to interact 
from time to time with Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and eventually the Americans of the 
United States. One of the most confusing of the white 
man's ways was the use of written documents which 
were impressive to people who had not yet developed 
a written alphabet. These "talking papers" could 
preserve a man's words for years without mistake or 
omission. The Choctaw, on the other hand, had relied 
on tribal members to repeat legends as well as 
agreements with their neighbors. Although the Indians 
had accurate recall of events occuring around them, 
their memory could not match the written word over a 
span of time. 

The Choctaw were especially in awe of written 
documents such as treaties which outlined the 
bounderies of their territory or specified obligations and 
agreements between them and the white men. Before 
meeting the Europeans the tribes probably made verbal 
promises when trading or negotiating with each other. 
Such understandings had to be reinforced or re- 
negotiated in order to remain in force and this continual 
redefining also must have allowed minor changes to oc- 
cur. 

European settlers, however, believed that treaties 
were necessary in order to satisfy their cultural laws as 
well as their consciences. They also needed 
documents to back claims upon Indian land against 
other European countries. These treaties covered ar- 
rangements for trading as well as boundary 
agreements. The Europeans traded manufactured 
items such as iron tools, blankets and gunpowder for 
Indian furs and deerskins. While some treaties provided 
for land cessions to Europeans for forts and trading 
posts, others stated fixed boundary lines between 
white men and the tribes. 
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During treaty talks the three Choctaw tribal divisions, 
the Upper Towns, Six Towns and Lower Towns, each 
were represented by a minko (leader). Although some 
treaties were signed by them all at times, they made 
treaties individually with the Europeans. The Europeans 
carefully sought out tribesmen within the divisions who 
were sympathetic to them. Since presents and trade 
goods often were distributed through these selected 
representatives, they soon became powerful and more 
influential within their group. 



In the 1 8th and 1 9th centuries, treaties were usually 
negotiated following a change (in the nationally of the 
Europeans claiming Indian territory.) Although Spain 
had the earliest of these claims to Choctaw lands, later 
explorations gave the French control over the area. 
After France had been defeated by England in the 
French and Indian War in 1763, Spain received the 
Louisiana territory by treaty with France, and later in 
1 780, during the American Revolution, seized Florida 
from Great Britain. The United States obtained claim to 





APUSHMATAHA, noted Choctaw leader, painted by C« B. King in 
Washington, O.C 1824. Reprinted by permission National 
Anthropological Archives Smithsonian Institution. 
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Choctaw tends in 1 795 by treaty with Spain and almost 
immediately began separating the Choctaw from 
Spanish influence in Florida. Not until the war of 1812 
did the United States occupy West Florida and isolate 
the Choctaw from Spanish influence. 

The first treaties between the United States and the 
Choctaw nation mainly agreed to boundaries arid ces- 
sions made earlier by the tribe to Europeans. The 
Treaty of Hopewell in 1 786 set dividing lines between 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Cherokee tribes. 
The treaty also gave the United States the right to 
oversee tribal activities, especially if the Indians at- 
tempted to associate with the Spanish or English in the 
area. 

When the Mississippi Territory was formed in 1798, 
it contained, within its bounds, the entire Choctaw na- 
tion, and white settlers were strictly prohibited by law 
from entering tribal lands without Choctaw permission. 
However, some settlers, called squatters or intruders, 
did violate this law and settled in Choctaw country. 
These white men were few in number and not nearly as 
important a factor in forcing land cessions as some 
historians have suggested. These mixed-bloods helped 
obtain later land cessions from the tribe for the United 
States. 

In 1801 the Treaty of Fort Adams restated the limits 
of earlier Choctaw cessions to Spain and Great Britain 
and also gave tribal permission to the United States to 
construct a road later called the Natchez Trace, 
Treaties signed in 1 802 at Fort Confederation and in 
1803 at Hoe Buckintoopa, both on the Tombigoee 
River, were also limited in scope and allowed only a 
small cession of land. 

Not until 1805 did the Choctaw minkoes agree to 
give a major slice of land to the United States, and then 
only to obtain money to pay a long standing debt to a 
British trading firm. The United States, under President 
Thomas Jefferson, wanted Choctaw lands along the 
Mississippi River as homesteads for settlers who would 
defend the area from foreign attack. The Choctaw 
would not give up that land and offered instead a wide 
strip from the Natchez District to the Tombigbee region. 
Jefferson refused for over two years to agree to such a 
cession and only changed his mind in 1808 when new 
problems with Spanish West Florida made the land the 
Choctaw offered more attractive to him as a defensive 
region. 
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llllllll Treaty of Hoc Buckintoopa, 1803, Ijijfo teres 

ESS Treaty of Mount Dexter, 1105, 4^42^20 teres 

HI Treaty of FortSt. Stephens, 1816 

OH Treaty of Doak's Stand, 1820, teres 
(Indian cession to U.S.) 

IBS Treaty of Doak's Sand, 1820, 13,000,000 acres 
(U.S. cession to Ch&ctaws) 

I I Treaty of 1825 

MM Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830, 
10,423,130 teres 




Land Cessions 



Reproduced by permission of the University of Tennessee Press from Arthur H 
Oe Rosier. Jr Th* Rmmoval of We Choctaw Indians di 1 970 by the University of 
Tennessee Press 
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The Treaty of the Choctaw Trading House in 1816 
was made in order to end conflicting claims by both the 
Choctaw and Croek tribes to an area east of the Tom- 
bigbee. General Andrew Jackson's decision to force a 
huge land cession from the recently defeated Creek 
factions in the Creek War required the Choctaw to give 
up claims to that section before he could open the ter- 
ritory to settlers. 

After Mississippi entered the union as a state in 
1817, however, the reason for seeking land cessions 
from the Choctaw changed completely. Mississippi of- 
ficials argued that an independent Indian nation could 
not exist within the same boundaries as another 
sovereign state. Furthermore, the United States had 
earlier set a precedent in Georgia when promising 
removal of Indian nations from that state in order to ob- 
tain Georgia's agreement to the new constitution. The 
federal government allowed the boundaries of new 
states such as Mississippi and Alabama to include ex- 
isting Indian country and set the stage for a major clash. 

After 1817 most Mississippi officials worked to 
destroy the structure of the Choctaw nation while 
allowing some white-educated Indians and mixed- 
bloods to become state citizens. These officials push- 
ed hard for removal or all "backward" and "savage" 
Choctaw to lands west of the Mississippi River, lands 
still wild enough to support those people desiring to 
pursue their ancient way of life. Some white men even 
envisioned an Indian Territory where Indian law and 
custom would be legal, a territory which might someday 
enter the union as an equal state of the United States. 

With this goal of removal in mind, Andrew Jackson 
and others bargained with the Choctaw at the Treaty of 
Doak's Stand in 1 820. The treaty gave the tribe a large 
tract of land in Arkansas in exchange for a slightly 
smaller area in central Mississippi. But, the Arkansas 
land had already been settled by white Americans and 
the treaty had to be renegotiated at Washington, D.C. 
in 1825. 

The Choctaw debated intensely with federal officials 
in Washington before agreeing to accept land in 
Oklahoma and annual cash payments in place of the 
Arkansas lands. When the great Choctaw Chief 
Apushmataha was asked why he praised the virtues of 
the Arkansas land during these negotiations when 
earlier he had complained that the land was poor and 
had "bruised his feet," he replied that earlier he had 
been a buyer, now he was a seller. The shrewd chief 
along with other capable men of his delegation in 
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Washington wrung a subst ntial settlement from the 
United States before they signed the new treaty. 
Apushmataha died during his visit to Washington 
and was buried there. 




HENRY WILLIS, 1 02 years old in 1 933. His life spanned the removal to 
the beginning of the New Era. Reprinted by permission Choctaw 
Agency BIA. 
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In 1 825, while in the capitol city the Choctaw leaders 
first heard that President James Monroe's government 
had proposed a removal treaty. They responded elo- 
quently with an address to Congress that pleaded for 
white understanding and brotherhood toward the 
Indians, But shortly after, the Mississippi state 
legislature passed laws nullifying Choctaw tribal 
government and outlawed all Choctaw officials not em- 
powered by the state. Then in 1 930 the United States 
Congress passed the Indian Removal Act which provid- 
ed that Indian people should be moved west across the 
Mississippi. 

In the face of continuing pressure from the federal 
and state government, during the 1820's and 1830's 
the Choctaw Nation developed a thriving government 
with a constitution, a police force, and a court system 
that serve all the citizens of the nation. 

The full impact of these state and federal actions hit 
the Choctaw nation at Dancing Rabbit Creek in the fall 
of 1830. The Choctaw were presented a treaty giving 
individual tribesmen a choice of remaining in 
Mississippi as citizens on their own plots of land or of 
removing to Oklahoma to pursue their traditional way of 
life. Many who wanted to stay were cheated out of that 
chance by a corrupt Indian agent William Ward. Most of 
those who stayed in Mississippi suffered over a century 
of poverty and white bigotry. After removal, the Choc- 
taw signed other treaties but none ever changed the life 
of the people so profoundly as did the one signed at the 
creek where the rabbits danced. 
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CHOCTAW REMOVAL by VeJfeen HessJng. Moat tribal members who 
want to Oklahoma traveled in tha winter afttr tha cropa were harvested. 
The winters of the early 1830's were some of the worse on record. 
Many Uvea were lost on the removal. Reprinted by permission PhNbrook 
Art Canter, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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SOME IMPORTANT CHOCTAW TREATIES 



TREATY 


YEAR 


SIGNED WITH 


WHERE SIGNED 




Charleston 


1738 


Great Britain 


Charleston 


Trade and Alliance 


Mobile 


i749 


France 


Mobile 


Trade and Alliance 


Grandpre 


1750 


France 


Choctaw Nation 


Ended Choctaw Civil War 


Augusta 


1763 


Georgia 


Augusta 


Amity 


Mobile 


1765 


Great Britain 


Mobile 


Land Cession, Boundaries defined 


Mobile 


1783 


Spain 


Mobile 


Trade and Alliance 


Charleston 


1783 


Great Britain 


Charleston 


Trade and Amity 


Pensacola 


1784 


Spain 


Pensacola 


Trade and Alliance 
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Hopewell 


1786 


United States 


South Carolina 

VP %W 1 %gr fell ifei 


Southeastern Tribal Boundaries defined 


Fort Adams 


1801 


United States 


Mississippi Territory 


Redefined Choctaw cession to England 
and Dermissicn for Natchez Trace 


Fort Confederation 


1802 


United States * 


Mississippi Territory 




Hoe Buckintoopa 


1803 


United States 


Choctaw Nation 


Small cession on Tombigbee River and 
redefine English treaty of 1 765 


Mount Dexter 


1805 


United States 


Choctaw Nation 


Large cession from Natchez District to 
the Tombigbee Alabama River 
watershed 


Choctaw Trading House 


1816 


United States 


Ft. Confederation 


Ceded all Choctaw land east of 
Tombigbee River 


Doak's Stand 


1820 


United States 


Natchez Trace, 
Choctaw Nation 


Exchanged large cession in Mississippi 
for a slightly larger parcel in Arkansas 


Washington 


1825 


United States 


Washington, D.C. 


Exchanged Arkansas land for Oklahoma 
parcel 


Dancing Rabbit Creek 


1830 


United States 


Choctaw Nation 


Removal Tieaty 
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Chapter 4 A New Era 



THE DARK AGES 

In 1 830, the Choctaw people in Mississippi entered 
the period they caH "the dark ages." In that year, they 
were forced to sign the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek. With this treaty, their last remaining land was 
surrendered to the United States. Tribal government 
was abolished in a law passed by the new State of 
Mississippi. Officially, the Mississippi Choctaw Nation 
no longer existed. 

Most of the tribe was removed to reservation land in 
the Indian Territory of Oklahoma. Oklahoma is a 
Choctaw phrase translated litteriy as Red people. But, 
under the terms of the treaty, any Choctaw who wished 
to remain in Mississippi could do so. They would 
become citizens of the United States. Each head of a 
household was to receive 640 acres of land. Each 
child over the age of 10 would receive 320 acres of 
land and each child under the age of 1 0 would receive 
160 acres. In fact, only a few Choctaw received any 
land at all. Because, in order to receive land, the Choc- 
taw had to register with the federal Indian agent in 
Mississippi and the agent refused to register most 
Choctaw. Records and land titles were destroyed or 
disappeared mysteriously and the few who managed to 
register received little land at all. Others, who left their 
homes on a hunting or business trip, would come back 
to find a white man with a shotgun on their porch. They 
had no choice but to go away. 

The Choctaw people were scattered over 31 coun- 
ties. They became squatters and sharecroppers on the 
land of white owners. They lived in poverty. They lived 
quietly. Few people even knew they existed. They had 
lost everything except their culture, their language, and 
their pride. 

In 1 91 6, John Reeves, a Special Supervisor in the In- 
dian Service visited the Mississippi Choctaw. He sent a 
report to the Secretary of the Interior in Washington. 

In land owned by the Indians is of the most in- 
ferior quality. . . A few head of stock and one or 
two farming implements is about all any of these 
Indians own . . . The vast majority of them own 
nothing and are practically destitute, living in 
decrepit shacks and cabins that but indifferently 
afford protection against the elements. The or- 
dinary comforts of life are absent and luxuries 
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unknown Tuberculosis and unsanitary condi- 
tions generally has caused the death rate to ex- 
ceed the birth rate so that at this time there are 
scarcely 1,000 real Indians in the state. 




Group of Choctawt circa 1 908. Photograph courtesy of Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
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CHOCTAW SHARE CROPPERS picking cotton on tend that was once 
their own. Reprinted by permission Choctaw Agency BIA. 
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THE SHARE CROPPING SYSTEM 

In order to survive, the majority of Choctaws became 
share croppers or tenant farmers. The share cropping 
system developed across the south after the Civil War. 
Under the system, a land owner would allow a Choctaw 
family to live on a pk>t of his land in exchange for a 
share of the crop they produced on that land. In the 
springtime, the landlord would give the sharecropper 
seed, fertilizer, food, household necessities, farm 
equipment and, perhaps, a horse as an advance. At the 
end of the growing season, the landlord might take 
more than half the crop as his share for use of the land. 
But, the sharecropper was also expected to pay back 
what he .had been given in advance by the landlord out 
of his owfl share of the crop. Often, the landlord would 
claim that he was owed morettian hte jewit's share of 
the crop. Again the Choctaw sharecro^er, after a 
season of back breaking work, would end up with 
nothing. The typical share cropper became 
permanently in debt to his landlord. If they protested, or 
wanted to move, they were under threat of arrest by 
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local police because of their debt to the landlord. This 
system continued for about 100 years. A report by the 
Choctaw Indian Agency in 1 935 stated: 

. . . at least 50% of the white landlords in what is 
known as the North Bend and Bogue Chitto Com- 
munity practice an absolute practical slavery over 
the Indians who live with them. 



Bad times became worse. Severe weather and an in* 
testation of the boll weevil seriously damaged the corn 
and cotton crop. An outbreak of influenza killed bet- 
ween 20%-50% of the remaining Choctaw people. Ac- 
cording to John Reeves, there was immediate need 
"for relief in the form of clothing and subsistence to 
keep many of these Indians from great suffering, if not 
actual starvation. 1 ' in 1917, a committee of the United 
States Congress conducted hearings in Union, 
Mississippi. They learned how much the Choctaw peo- 
ple had been suffering, and they became convinced 
that something needed to be done. The report of that 



committee was a major factor in the establishment of 
the Choctaw Agency in Philadelphia the following year. 
Under the control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Choctaw Agency acted to provide the Choctaw people 
with economic assistance as weN as aid in the areas of 
health and education. After 90 years of fraud, pre- 
judice, economic deprivation, and many attempts to 
remove them to Oklahoma, the United States govern- 
ment finally realized that the Mississippi Choctaws still 
existed and that, in spite of aH efforts, they would not 
leave the home of their ancestors. 

COLONIZATION 

In 1921, the Choctaw Agency began a plan of 
"colonization." The plan called for the purchase of 
small plots of land, 20-40 acres, in seven major areas. 
The plots of land would then be resold to full-blood 
Choctaws with loans. FinaHy, a school was to be built in 
each of the seven areas to serve as centers for primary 
education and community activity. 
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FIRST AGENCY BUILDING circa 1933. Main administrattva functions 
of the BIA. are conducted In a modem facility one block from this 
site. Reprinted by permission Choctaw Agency BIA. 



The purpose of the "consolidation" plan was, first, to 
concentrate the Choctaw people in population centers 
in order to support and continue tribal identity. Second, 
the plan aimed at freeing tribal members from the 
sharecropping system. The Agency hoped that through 
agriculture, the raising of fruit, vegetables and 
livestock, the Choctaws could become independent 
farmers. The Agency expected that farming would not 
only give Choctaw families enough food to eat, but also 
enough money to pay back the loans on their land'. 

The first phase of the plan was successful. Within ten 
years, almost 4,000 acres had been bought and resold 
to tribal members, and seven schools were operating in 
the areas which are today's Mississippi Choctaw com- 
munities. An Indian hospital was built in the city of 
Philadelphia and by 1930, the birth rate of Choctaws 
surpassed the death rate. The second phase of the 
program, however, was not successful. The plots of 
land that the Agency purchased were too small and too 
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poor in quality to produce enough food to feed families. 
There was no hope that they could produce enough 
cash income to pay off their loans. Most of the loans 
were defaulted upon. 

RESERVATION 

In 1934, President Franklin Roosevelt signed into 
law the Indian Reorganization Act. This law would have 
many important consequences for the Mississippi 
Choctaws. One provision of the law stated that tribal 
land should not be parceled out in small plots to in- 
dividuals, but rather, it should be held in common for 
the entire tribe in trust states by the federal govern- 
ment. As a result, all of the small plots that individual 
Choctaws had defaulted on, were placed under the 
trusteeship of the Choctaw Agency. The IRA also pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of land. With this, the 
Choctaw agency purchased additional land until almost 
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18,000 acres were held in trust for the benefit of the 
Choctaw people. A proclamation by the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1944 declared that aN the land held in 
trust for the Choctaw people was designated as the 
Choctaw Reservation. 
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THE CHOCTAW AGENCY as it looks today, recently expand*) and 
rt modeled. 





THE RE-EMERGENCE OF TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 

The Indian Reorganization Act would also have an im- 
pact on the development of tribal government. The IRA 
recognized the right of Indian people to organize con- 
stitutional tribal governments and, as a result, the 
Choctaw Business committee was formed. It was the 
first form of tribal government that had been allowed 
since 1830. The committee was composed of 17 
representatives from the seven communities. The Com- 
mittee, however, was almost completely under the con- 
trol of the Choctaw Agency Superintendent. The Com- 
mittee met only on the call of the Superintendent and 
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Emmatt York talking to community maating May 1970. Bapri n tad by 
parmfesion Choctaw Agancy BIA. 



Joa Chttto and hia wife Z\M Chitto in PhHadalphia. Raprintad by parmis- 
won Choctaw Agancy BIA, 
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wet authorized k) act only on tive agenda prepared by 
the Superintendent. Meetings were held In the office* 
of the Choctaw Agency . 

Not aH tribal members were willing to accept an 
organization so completely dominated by the Agency 
Superintendent. Opposition leaders formed a rival 
organization, the Mississippi Choctaw Indian Federa- 
tion. The Agency Superintendent acted to undermine 
this organization and some "trouble makers 0 were 
removed from the reservation, In 1 935, the Agency 
reported, 

For mosf of 1934 and pari of 1935, the 
organization tried to make trouble and succeed* 
ed to some degree to a point where it became 
necessary to transfer said farmer to another 
jurisdiction because his ideas and policies as to 
what was best for the Choctaws, and the 
Superintendent's ideas and policies, had been in 
constant conflict 





Robert Senn, Superintendent of Choctaw Agency. 
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Mr. Benn working out a problem with Ray Thomas, Admmiitrattv* of- 
ficer for the Choctaw Agency. 
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MEMBERS OP THE CHOCTAW COUNCIL inspecting a treaty between 
the U.S. and the Choctaw Nation. L to R: Emmett York, WW Jimmie, 
Baxter York (standing). Joe Chitto, Chairman, and Tom Weir, Lawyer. 
Reprinted by permission Ken York. 



The Agency Superintendent prevailed. The Federation 
disbanded and in 1 935, the business committee voted 
to accept the provisions of the Indian Reorganization 
Act. The Committee elected a Chairman but he was ap- 
pointed to the Committee by the Superintendent. 

For the most part, action by the Business Committee 
on its agenda was a formality. For example, during one 
of its first meetings, the Committee was authorized by 
the Superintendent to discuss such issues as the 
granting of tribal leases, the selection of delegates to 
represent the tribe in Washington and the employment 
of an attorney. The Agency report of that meeting 
states that, at that time, there was no one seeking a 
lease on tribal land, there was no need for any 
delegates to travel to Washington and there was no 
need for a tribal lawyer. The work of the Committee, 
therefore, was merely an exercise in representative 
government. They had no power to deal with issues 
that were really important to tribal members. 

In 1 944, when the Secretary of the interior declared 
tribal land in Mississippi to be a reservation, he also 
authorized an election for the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion. Approval of the Constitution by the Mississippi 
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Choctaws led to the creation of a 1 6 member Tribal 
Council composed of elected representatives from the 
seven communities. From its membership, the Council 
elected a Chairman. But again, the Tribal Council had 
no real power and little influence over tribal affairs. Its 
meetings were conducted at the Choctaw Agency. Its 
decisions could be vetoed by the Agency Superinten- 
dent. This situation continued into the early 1 960's. 

Adoption of the Constitution and the creation of the 
Tribal Council did have one extremely important im- 
mediate result. It was followed by an act of Congress 
that officially recognized the Mississippi Band of Choc- 
taw Indians to be a tribe under the laws of the United 
States. It was the first formal recognition of Choctaw 
tribal government in Mississippi since 1830 when it 
had been removed to Oklahoma. 



PATERNALISM AND ASSIMILATION 

In 1 831 , Chief Justice of the Supreme Court John 
Marshall wrote, in his opinion in Cherokee Nation vs. 
Georgia, that the relationship of Indians to the United 
States was that of "a ward to his guardian." As one of 
the pieces of evidence, the cited Indians referring to 
the President as their "great father." This kind of 
reasoning became the dominant attitude of the majority 
culture toward Indians once they were no longer bat- 
tlefield opponents. Indians were seen as "children" 
who were incapable of knowing what was best for 
themselves and incapable of managing their own af- 
fairs. Therefore, government officials and others who 
saw themselves as "white fathers" would have to make 
all the decisions in the best interests of the Indians. It 
was an attitude of "paternalism." What was believed to 
be in the best interests of Indians was that they should 
fit themselves completely into white society. This is 
part of the "melting pot" theory—that this country is 
composed of different peoples from different countries 
having different cultures. In order for them to become 
Americans, they would have to lose their differences. 
In this way, they would become assimilated. For 
Indians, the call for assimilation meant the loss of tribal 
and ethnic identity. 

For the Mississippi Choctaws, the call for assimilation 
came from those who saw themselves as friends. After 
taking Choctaw land and forcing them to become out- 
casts and virtual slaves in their former homeland, some 
Americans felt a sense of guilt. They felt they had a 
responsibility to provide assistance But their aim was 
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not to restore tribal authority and identity. It was to 
make Choctaws just like everyone else. In 1 922, Con- 
gressman William W. Venable of Mississippi stated that 
aid to the Choctaws in his state was "due as e moral 
obligation to help primitive people conform to white 
man's civilization." 

The government sponsored "colonization" plan was 
meant to achieve this objective. As independent 
farmers, Mississippi Choctaws would become like 
other Americans. By providing economic aid, education 
and health services, the plan did ease some of the suf- 
fering. But the "colonization" plan did not fail because 
the Choctaws could not manage their own affairs. It 
failed because government officials did not understand 
the difficulty of farming the small, poor, red-clay plots of 
land they had purchased for the Choctaws. 

In the 1930's, with the passage of the Indian 
Reorganization Act, government methods were 
modified, but the goal of guiding Choctaws toward 
assimilation continued. Attitudes of paternalism 
remained. Government officials recognized that the 
"colonization" plan of the preceding decade had failed 
to end the sharecropping system. No viable economic 
system had been found to replace it. Their solution for 
the Choctaws was to substitute dependency on 
government for dependency on the landlords. In a 
report by the Choctaw Agency in 1 936, it was recom- 
mended that "government should take over the social 
and economic role of the landlord and merchant class" 
in order to end the sharecropping system. 

Government action did lead to some improvements. 
There were increased levels of economic aid. The 
educational system was strengthened, and health care 
was improved. Additional land was purchased. A limited 
form of tribal government was encouraged. In 1 936, 
Agency report recommended that a representative 
Choctaw government from the seven communities be 
formed. Tribal government wquld serve as "clearing 
houses for grievances . . . they could function both as 
advisory bodies to the agency for the drawing up of 
programs and as executive bodies to carry them out." 
However, the report cautioned that "the position of 
ultimate authority should be vested in the Superinten- 
dent because "Choctaws are too illiterate, disorganiz- 
ed, and culturally disintegrated and too unfamiliar with 
the role of leadership in competitive society" to be able 
to manage their own affairs. 

But, government directed efforts to manage Choctaw 
affairs showed some weaknesses. Ignoring the failures 
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during the "colonization" period, the 1936 Agency 
report claimed that the raising of subsistence crops 
such as corn, fruits, vegetables, hogs and fowls would 
remove the Choctaws from the "corn-cotton complex" 
and lead to economic self-sufficiency. The report also 
recommended that Choctaw education should be "of 
the practical and industrial type." "Academic education 
is to be avoided as it will cause conflict with whites" 
who would be hostile to Indians who would no longer 
"know their place". Finally, the report stated that Choc- 
taws should be eased toward assimilation. "The pro- 
cess of Americanization should be confined to certain 
essentials of social organization, religion, economic life 
and material culture technics ... but in non-essential 
matters it seems unnecessary and unimportant to 
Americanize the Choctaw." The report stated that there 
was no sense in changing hair styles or clothing. "The 
process of Choctaw identification with white society 
should be left to assume its natural pace." 

In the 1 950's, the federal government became impa- 
tient with its policy of gradual assimilation. Concerned 
with the cost of government services, Congress moved 
to "terminate" its relationship with Indian tribes as 
quickly as possible, by selling tribal lands in some 
areas. In other areas, a program to "relocate" Indians in 
the big cities was begun. The goal was to speed 
assimilation by breaking down tribal and cultural bonds 
that were seen as hindering economic progress and 
preventing Indians from becoming just like all other 
citizens. 

In Mississippi, the Choctaw Agency moved to imple- 
ment the policy of relocation. Choctaws were en- 
couraged to leave the reservation and relocate in the 
major urban areas. The Agency hoped that, in time, it 
could end its work among the Choctaws and turn over 
its facilities to the state of Mississippi. For almost a 
decade, Choctaws were moved to the cities. They left 
with hopes for a better life. For the most part, they met 
with disappointment. In the cities, they faced many of 
the same problems they had experienced on the 
reservation— poor housing, limited employment op- 
portunities, and discrimination. These problems were 
compounded by the loss of family and friends as well as 
government services that they had normally received 
on the reservation. There were no special programs to 
help them adjust to city life. The move to the city was 
often a move from rural poverty to urban poverty. Many 
found themselves rootless and disoriented in white 
society. Many returned home to Mississippi. Some 
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RED WATER SCHOOL CHILDREN circa 1933. Reprinted by permit 
sion Choctaw Agency SIA. 



Choctaws did adapt well to city life, and today Chicago, 
Dallas, and Los Angeles among other cities, have tribal 
members living there. Like so many other programs im- 
posed by the federal government, the relocation pro- 
gram was unsuccessful. It was all but abandoned in the 
1 960*s when Indians, demands for self-determination 
began to receive a receptive ear in Washington. 



SELF-DETERMINATION 

In 1960, at the American Indian Chicago Con- 
ference, tribal leaders from across the country ex- 
pressed their determination to resist government 
policies aimed at breaking up tribal groups. They 
declared that Indians had the right to maintain an in- 
dependent social, cultural, and political existence 
within the American system. 
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Chief Martin consults with Tribal Council members on an important 

issue. 




Matt* Wfft, Representative from Red Water and Chair of the Com- 
munity Development Committee 



With the continent gone, except for the few poor 
parcels they $M retain, the basis of Ufa is 
precariously held, but they mean to hold the 
scraps and parcels as earnestly as any small na- 
tion or ethnic group was ever determined to hold 
to identity and survival. 

And in Washington, beginning with the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, a new attitude toward Indian people and 
Indian culture began to emerge. It would lead to a 
series of programs that would aim to improve the quality 
of reservation life through strong tribal government. 
The best features of the Indian Reorganization Act of 
the 1930's would be emphasized in education, voca- 
tional training, housing and economic development. 
The new feature of these programs was Indian involve- 
ment in the process of policy making. Realizing that 
programs forced on Indian tribes would only repeat the 
failures of the past, government leaders acknowledged 
for the first time the right of tribal people to decide for 
themselves what should be done and how it should be 
done. Self-determination for Indian people began to 
emerge as the policy of the federal government. 

This policy was strengthened under President Lyn- 
don Johnson who stated, "We must affirm the right of 
the first Americans to remain Indians while exercising 
their rights as Americans. We must affirm their rights to 
freedom of choice and self-determination." Johnson's 
"Great Society" released funds for programs in social 
services, health, and education that were targeted to 
the general population and not specifically toward 
Indians. As a result, tney were under the control of 
agencies other than the Department of the Interior. This 
resulted in a relaxation of the government's managerial 
function, especially with regard to financial affairs. 

In 1964, during the Capital Conference on Indian 
Poverty, it was announced that anti-poverty funds 
channeled through the Office of Economic Opportunity 
would be available to tribes. Indian tribes could suggest 
programs to the OEO and once funds had been approv- 
ed, the tribes could run the programs themselves. It 
was the first time that Indians had been given the full 
responsibility for the management of funds on reserva- 
tions without the supervision of the Indian agents. It 
was hoped that the programs would be successful 
because the programs would be the ones the Indians 
wanted and planned according to their needs as they 
saw them. 

In 1 966, Robert L Bennett, an Oneida Indian from 
Wisconsin was appointed Commissioner of the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs. Commissioner Bennett stated that the 
Bureau should no longer be "the sole source of funds 
and technical resources for Indian assistance. Its func- 
tion should be shifting from one of exclusive respon- 
sibility for Indians to the role of 'finder' and 'coordinator' 
of other sources of aid." The role of the Bureau began 
to change from one of paternalistically imposing pro- 
grams and policies on Indians, to encouraging self- 
determination and strong tribal governments. 

President Richard Nixon continued the federal 
government's new commitment to Indian self- deter- 
mination. In 1 970, he stated, 

It is long past time that the Indian policies of the 
Federal government began to recognize and 
build upon the capacities and insights of the 
Indian people. Both as a matter of justice and as a 
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matter of enlightened social policy, we must 
begin to act on the basis of what the Indians have 
long been telling us. The time has come to break 
decisively with the past and to create the condi- 
tions for a new era in which the Indian future is 
determined by Indian acts and Indian decisions. 

In 1 978, Congress moved to support the principles 
of free choice with the passage of the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act. This 
legislation provided a formula for the transfer of power 
from the bureaucrat^ ^ the Inuian people themselves. 
It allowed tribal governments to contract for the delivery 
of services. Federal funds could now be given directly 
to tribal governments and they would have the respon- 
sibility for spending those funds. Tribal governments 
could now make decisions on which programs they 
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wanted and how 9mm programs would b# managed. 
Tribal governments began to move toward the goal of 
self-sufficiency so that they might take part in the 
American dream in their own way. 



TRIBAL GOVERNMENT-ADVOCACY AND 
INITIATIVE 

In 1959, a delegation from the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians traveled to Washington on the first of* 
ficial visit of tribal government leaders to the nation's 
capital in almost 130 years. They established contact 
with Congressional leaders and government officials. 
They informed these officials of the unmet needs of the 
Choctaw people. They explained the lack of adequate 
educational opportunities on the reservation beyond 
the primary years. They informed them of the 
segregated school system in the state qf Mississippi 
that would not accept Choctaws. To complete high 
school, Choctaw students had to be sent away to 
boarding schools in Oklahoma, Kansas, or North 
Carolina. As a result, few Choctaws were completing 
high school. Tribal leaders pointed out that Indians 
were the only American citizens forced to travel such 
long distances for basic educational services. 

The delegation returned to Washington many times. 
They knew that those who were supposed to represent 
their interests, especially within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs* had no plans to establish a high school on the 
reservation. They felt that the only way to improve the 
situation was for tribal government leaders to take the 
initiative and become advocates for the tribe. They met 
with Congressional ieaders and testified before com- 
mittees of Congress for several years. Finally, funds 
were appropriated for the construction of Choctaw 
Central High School. Construction was completed in 
1963. 

Tribal government became directly involved in plan- 
ning for the new school and when it became fully opera- 
tional, it offered a full range of academic programs, 
electives, and a wide array of extracurricular activities. 

The success of this effort indicated that their tribal 
government was the most effective advocate for the 
Choctaws. It demonstrated that tribal government in* 
, * itiative could achieve positive results, 
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Another major initiative of tribal government was 
directed toward the improvement of health conditions 
on the reservation. Poor housing and sanitation were 
causing infectious and communicable diseases such as 
pneumonia and influenza to reach epidemic propor- 
tions. Death from these diseases among Choctaws was 
twice the national average. Infant deaths were more 
than seven times the national average. 

In 1926. an Indian hospital had been established in 
the city of Philadelphia. When it was built the Choctaw 
population was about 1,300. By the 1960's, the 
population had almost tripled. It was clear to the 
Choctaw community that this facility was inadequate to 
meet the health needs of the people. The community 
fett that since local hospitals often refused to treat 
Choctaw patients and the existing hospital had been 
condemned by the State in the 1 940*8, a new, com- 
prehensive health care factity was needed on the reser- 
vation. 

Meeting the health needs of the Choctaw people 
became a top priority of Tribal Council. Tribal govern- 
ment adopted resolutions requesting the allocation of 
funds for the construction of a hospital. Tribal leaders 
w«m iw Yw'dShington to talk to federal and state officials. 
They testified before committees of the Congress. 
After several years of direct advocacy by tribal govern- 
ment Congress appropriated funds for the construc- 
tion of the Choctaw Health Center. Completed in 1 975, 
the Health Center has been recognized as one of the 
finest health care facilities in the state. 

But. government leaders realized that meeting the 
health needs of the tribe would not be achieved only by 
building a new health center. Attention needed to be 
directed toward improving the conditions of poverty 
that were the main cause of health problems. A 1 965 
report by HEW stated, 'The Choctaws in Mississippi 
are one of the most destitute tribes in the nation today . 
. The health status of this group is largely related to its 
low income and inadequate housing/ 1 

In 1 965, Tribal Council adopted a resolution approv- 
ing an application to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for a planning grant of $15,000. The 
Council used that grant to initiate plans for a series. gj( 
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Tht CHOCTAW MEDICAL CENTER whtra tribal and Indian Haatth Sar- 
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major improvements. Approval of the plan by the 
Federal Government led to an $8 million program of 
development on the Choctaw reservation. Homes, 
community centers, educational facilities, recreational 
areas, and access roads were built. There were im- 
provements in water and sanitation. The program 
boosted the reservation economy by providing jobs for 
almost 500 Choctaws, as well as on-the-job training 
opportunities for many more. 

The success of these tribal initiatives marked a turn- 
ing point in the struggle for self-determination. Through 
tribal government, the community had been able to ex- 
press its needs, determine its priorities, and establish 
its own programs. 
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TRIBAL GOVERNMENT ^ORGANIZATION 



The growing complexity of < ibal government as it 
began to initiate and operate multi-million dollar pro- 
grams, as well the improved status of government 
under the Indian Self-Determination Act, revealed 
several weaknesses in the 1 945 structure of govern- 
ment. As a result, a revised Constitution and Bylaws 
was proposed by Council, ratified by majority vote of 
the tribe and put into effect in 1 975. 

The new Constitution more clearly separates the 
government into executive and legislative branches. 
The office of Chairman of the Tribal Council was 
changed to that of Tribal Chief. The Chairman had been 
appointed by Council every two years. The Chief is 
now elected by majority vote of tribal members to a four 
year term. The new structure establishes the Chief as 
the principal executive officer of the tribe and as head 
of the executive branch of tribal government. Under the 
Constitution, the Chief has the power to negotiate con- 
tracts, to administer the operation of tribal government, 
to prepare budgets and financial reports, and to preside 
over the meetings of Council. Actions by the Chief, 
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Ms. Dixon discuss** patent cm with hospital staff. 
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however, must be presented to Council for final ap- 
proval. The establishment of the office of Chief 
strengthened the executive function of tribal govern- 
ment. It was also an act of self-determination as the of- 
fice of Chief had been abolished and prohibited under 
state law in the 1 830*s. 

The new Constitution also extended the term of 
CouncH, members from two to four years, with half the 
Council up for re-election every two years. To allow the 
Council to gain greater expertise in legislative decision- 
making, a system of seven committees was later 
established— health, economic development, budget 
and finance, community development, and judicial af- 
fairs and law enforcement. Each Council member is ap- 
pointed to one of the committees. A committee chair- 
man, elected by Council, heads each committee. 

Under the new Constitution, tribal government was 
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strengthened The longer terms of office allows for 
greater continuity in the direction of tribal policy. The 
Committee System allows elected representatives to 
carefully study proposals before they are brought to a 
vote by the full Council. Committee members can gain 
in-depth knowledge of specific problem areas. This in- 
sures that decisions by tribal government are well in- 
formed and that no one individual dominates govern- 
ment. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Tribal government leaders realized that with 
unemployment on the reservation approaching 80% in 
the 1 960 s, the goal of self-determination would not be 
accomplished without the economic self-sufficiency of 
the tribe. Tribal Council, therefore, decided to initiate a 
program capable of handling heavy truck traffic. In 
1978, the park was expanded to 80 acres and with 
seed money from Chata Development, an industrial 
building was constructed. Negotiations by tribal leaders 
to locate business and industry in the park had suc- 
ceeded and in 1979, Tribal Council approved the 
charter for Chahta Enterprise as a tribady owned enter- 
prise. A dedicated supplier to the Packard Electric, 
Division of General Motors. Chata Enterprise produces 
wire harness assemblies for Chevrolet pick-up trucks 
and Buick LaSabres. The Enterprise has a work force 
of 200 employees, 75% of them Choctaws. It has 
pained a reputation for quality with the lowest rejection 
rate of any of Packard's dedicated suppliers in 
Mississippi. 

And in 1 981 , after nearly ten years of negotiations, a 
contract between the American Greetings Corporation 
and another tribady owned business, Choctaw 
Greetings Enterprise, was signed to hand finish quality 
greeting cards. Currently employing 250 people, 
Choctaw Greetings has become the third largest 
greetings plant in the world. 

Building upon the success of Chahta Development, 
Chata Enterprise and Choctaw Greetings, the Tribal 
Council has approved plans for the construction of a 
plant capable of manufacturing wire, cable, and circuits 
on a competitive bid basis. The plan is expected to 
become operational in 1983, opening an additional 
200 positions for tribal members. Also planned is a 
shopping center and a tourist complex. Individual tribal 
members are being encouraged to begin small 
businesses. H 0 
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Through the creation of private*sector jobs on the 
reservation, the tribal goal of self-sufficiency has taken 
on new meaning with the opening of the new wire and 
cable operation, the tribe has the potential of becoming 
one of the largest employers in the local area. It will be 
the achievement of a sophisticated and stable govern* 
ment and a hard working people. It is a record that may 
serve as a model for the economic development of 
other Indian tribes. 



Beaaley Denson, Representative from Standing Pine, Tribal Secretary 
and Chair of the Finance end Budoet Committee at work in his office. 
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APPENDIX 1 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 7M. 

ArVcbt of a traaty concluded at Hopawa*, on tha Kaowaa, near 
Seneca Okt Town, batwaan Baraamin Hawkins, Andraw Pickans am/ 
Joaaph Mirth, cornmiasionara Pfanipotantiary of the Urvtad States of 
Amanca, of tha one part; and Yockonahoma, grant Madal Chtaf of 
Soonacoha; Yockahoopoia, (aiding chtaf of Bugtoogotoo; 
Mtngohoopoia, hading Chiaf of Haahooqua; Tobocoh, graat Madal 
CNafofCongatoo; Pooahamastubia, Gorgat Captain ofSanayazo; and 
thktaan smaM Madal Chiafs of tha first Oass, twahm Madal and Gorgat 
Captains, Cornmiasionara Pfanipotantiary of sK tha Choctaw Nation, of 
tha othar part. 



Tha Commissioners Plenipotentiary of trie United States of America 
give peace to all the Chocataw nation, and receive them into the favor 
and protection fo the United States of America, on the following condi- 
tions: 



ARTICLE I. 

Tha Commissioners Plenipotentiary of al the Choctaw nation, shaft 
restore a* the prisoners, citizens of the United States, or subjects of 
their antes, to their en tore liberty, if any there be in the Choctaw nation. 
They shad ateo restore all the negroes, and aM other property taken dur- 
ing the late war, from the citizens, to such person, and at such time and 
piece as the Cornmissioners of the United States of America shaH ap- 
point, if any there be in the Choctaw nation. 



ARTICLE II. 

The Commissioners Plenipotentiary of aM the Choctaw nation, do 
hereby acknowledge the tribes and towns of the said nation, and the 
lands within the boundary slotted to the said Indians to live and hunt on, 
as mention, id in the third article, to be under the protection of the 
United State, of America, and of no other sovereign whosoever. 



ARTICLE III. 

The boundary of the lands hereby slotted to the Choctaw nation to 
live and hunt on, within the limits of the United States of America, is and 
she! be the fceowing, viz. Beginning at a point on the thirty first degree 
of north latitude, where the Eastern boundary of the Matches district 
thai touch the same; thence east along the said thirty -first degree of 
north latitude, being the southern boundary of the United States of 
America, until it she! strike the eastern boundary of the land* on which 
the Indiana of the said nation did live and hunt on the twenty-ninth 
November, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, while they 
were under the protection fo the King of Great-Britain; thence northerly 
along the said eastern boundary, until it shall meet the northern boun- 
dary, until it anal meet the western boundary thereof; thence southerly 
along the same to the beginning: saving and reserving for the establieh- 
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ment of trading posts, three tracts or parcals of land of six mrtes square 
each, at such pieces as the United ]States] in Congress assembled 
she! think proper; which poets, and the lands annexed to them, shal be 
to the use and under the government of the United States of America. 



ARTICLE IV. 

If any citizen of the United States, or other person not being an 
Indian, shal attempt to seme on any of the lands hereby allotted to the 
Indians to live and hunt on, such person shal forfeit the protection of 
the United States of America, and the Indians may punish htm or not as 
they please. 



ARTICLE V. 

If any Indian or Indians, or persons, residing among them, or who 
shall take refuge in their nation, shal commit a robbery or murder or 
other capital crime on any citizen of the United States of America, or 
person under their protection, the tribe to which such offender may 
belong, or the nation, shal be bound to d elver him or them up to tx. 
punished according to the ordinances of the United States in Congress 
assembled: Provided, that the punishment shal not be greater than if 
the robbery or murder, or other capital crime, had been committed by a 
citizen on a citizen. 



ARTICLE VI. 

If any citizen of the United States of America, or person under their 
protection, shal commit a robbery or murder, or other capital crime, on 
any Indian, such offender or offenders shal be punished in the same 
manner as if the robbery or murder, or other capital crime, had been 
committed on a citizen of the United States of America; and the punish- 
ment shal be in presence of some of the Choc taws, if any wil attend at 
the time and piece; and that they may have an opportunity so to do, due 
notice, if practicable, of the time of such intended punishment, shal be 
sent to some one of the tribes. 



ARTICLE VM. 

It is understood that the punishment of the innocent, under the idea 
of retaliation, is unjust, and shall not be practiced on either side, except 
where there is a manifest violation of this treaty; and then it shal be 
preceded, first by a demand of justice, and if refused, then by a 
declaration of hostilities. 



ARTICLE VIII. 

For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, and for the prevention of 
injuries or oppressions on the part of the citizens or Indians, the United 
States in Congress assembled, shal have the sole and exclusive right 
of regulating the trade with the Indians, and managing al their affairs in 
such man ier as they think proper. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

Until the pleasure of Congress be known, respecting the eighth arti 
cle, al traders, citizens of the United States of America, shal have Iber 
ty to go to any of the tribes or towns of the Choctaws, to trade with 
them, and they snail be protected in their persons and property, and 
kindly treated. 



ARTICLE X. 

The said Indians shal give notice to the citizens of the United States 
of America, of any designs which they may know or suspect to be form- 
ed in any neighboring tribe, or by any person whosoever, against the 
peace, trade or interest of the United States of America. 



ARTICLE XI. 

The hatchet shal be forever buried, and the peace given by the 
United States of America, and friendship re established between the 
said states on the one part, and al the Choctaw nation on the other 
part, shal be universal; and the contracting parties shaH use their ut- 
most endeavors to maintain the peace given as aforesaid, and friend- 
ship re -established. 

In witness of al and every thing herein determined, between the 
United States of America and al the Choctaws, we, their underwritten 
commissioners, by virtue of our ful powers, have signed this definitive 
treaty, and have caused our seals to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at Hopewell, on the Keowee, this third day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty -six. 



B#f^amrt Hawkins, [L.S.] Yock»n«homa, h« x mark, [L.S.J 

Andraw Ptektni. [L. S.J Yockt hoopoe, fm x mark, [L.S.j 

Jos. Martin, [L S ] Miogonoopow, hwx mark, [L S j 

Tobocoh, hit x mark, [L.S.J Cihacoopoohoomoch, hit x mark, [L.S.J 

Pooabamaatuby, hia x mark (L.SJ Stonakoohoopoia, his x mark [L S ] 

Tuacoonoohoopoia, hiaxmark. [L. s.j Tuahkohaagohta, his x mark, [L. S J 

SNnthamaatuby.hiaxmark, [L.S.j PooahonaWa, hiaxmark, [L. S.j 

Yoopahooma, hia x mark, |LS.j Okancoooooba, hiax mark, [L S I 

StoonokoohoopoJt, hiaxmark, (L S } Autoonachuba, hia x mark, (L.S.j 

Tehakuhbay, hiax mark, [L.S.j Pangehooloch, hia x mark, (L.S.j 

Pooahemaatuby, hiax mark, (L S.j Staabee. hiax mark. [L, S.j 

Tuakkahoomoih, hiax mark, [L. S.) Tanatchanna, hiax mark, [L.SJ 

Tuahkahoomock, hiax mark, (L.SJ Tuahkamantahock, hiaxmark, [L.S.j 

Yooatanochta, hiax mark, (L.S.j TuahtaMay, hiax mark. [L.S.j 

Tootahooma, hiax mark, (L.S.j Cthnaangchabba, his x mark, [L.S.j 

Toobanohoomoch, hiaxmark, [L.S.j Cunnopoie, hiax mark, [L.S.J 



Witness: 

Wm. Blount, 
John Woods, 
Saml. Taylor, 
Robert Anderson, 
Benj. Lawrence, 
JohnPitchlynn, 
James Cole, 
Interpreters. 
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TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 §01 . 



A treaty of friendship, limits and accommodation between the United 
Stafs of America and the Choctaw nation of Indians 

Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States of America, by 
James Wilkinson, of the stete of Maryland, Brigadier-General in the 
army of the United States, Benjamin Hawkins, of North Carolina, and 
Andrew Pickens, of South Carolina, commissioners plenipotentiary of 
the United States on the one part, and the Mingos, principal men and 
warriors of the Choctaw nation, representing the said nation in council 
assembled, on the other part, have entered into the following articles 
and conditions, viz: 

ART. I, Whereas the United States in Congress assembled, did by 
their commissioners Plenipotentiary, Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew 
Pickens, and Joseph Martin, at a treaty held with the chiefs and head 
men of the Choctaw national Hopewell, on the Keowe, the third day of 
January, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six, give peace to the said nation, ,and receive it into the favor 
and protection of the United States of America; it is agreed by the par- 
ties to these presents respectively, that the Choctaw nation, or such 
part of is as may reside within the limits of the United States, shall be 
and continue under the care and protection fo the said States; and that 
the mutual confidence and friendship which are hereby acknowledged 
to subsist betw jn the contracting parties shall be maintained and 
perpetuated. 

ART, H. The Mingos principal men and warriors of the Choctaw nation 
of Indians, do hereby give their free consent, that a convenient and 
durable wagon way may be explored, marked, opened and made under 
the orders and instructions of the President of the United States, 
through their lands to commence at the northern extremity of the set 
tlements of the Mississippi Territory, and to be extended from thence, 
by such route as may be selected and surveyed under the authority of 
the President of the United States, until it shall strike the lands claimed 
by the Chickasaw nation; and the same shall bp and continue for ever, a 
highway for the citizens of the United States and the Choctaws; and the 
said Choctaws shaH nominate two discreet men from their nation, who 
may be employed as assistants, guides or pilots, during the time of lay- 
ing out and opening the said high -way, or so long as may be deemed 
expedient, under the direction of the officer charged with this duty, 
who shaH receive a reasonable compensation for their services. 

ART, III. The two contracting parties covenant and agree that the old 
line of demarkation heretofore established by and between the officers 
of his Britannic Majesty and the Choctaw nation, which runs in a parallel 
direction with the Mississippi river and eastward thereof, shall be 
retraced and plainly marked, in such way and manner as the President 
may direct, in the presence of two persons to be appointed by the said 
nation; and that the said line shall be the boundary between the set- 
tlements of the Mississippi Territory and the Choctaw nation. And the 
said nation does by these presents relinquish to the United States and 
quit claim for ever, aH their right, title and pretension to the land lying 
between the said line and the Mississippi river, bounded south by the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude, and north by the Yazoo river, where 
the said line shall strike the same; and on the part of the commis- 
sioners, it is agreed that all persons who may be settled beyond this 
line, shaH be removed within it, on the side towards the Mississippi, 
together with their slaves, household furniture, tools, materials and 
stock, and that the cabins or houses erected by such persons shaH be 
demolished. Q 



ART. IV. The President of the United States may, at his discretion, 
proceed to execute the second article of this treaty; and the third arti- 
cle shaH be carried into effect as soon as may be convenient to the 
government of the United States, and without unnecessary detay on 
the one part or the other, or which the President shaH be the judge; the 
Choctaws to be seasonably advised, by order of the President of the 
United States, of the time when, and the place where, the re-survey 
and re-marking of the old line referred to in the preceding article, will be 
commenced. 

ART. V. The commissioners of the United States, for and in con- 
sideration of the foregoing concessions on the part of the Choctaw na- 
tion, and in fuH satisfaction for the same, do give and deliver to the 
Mingos, chiefs and warriors of the said nation, at the signing of these 
presents, the value of two thousand dollars in goods and merchandise, 
net cost of Philadelphia, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged; 
and they further engage to give three sets of blacksmith's tools to the 
said nation. 

ART. VI. This treaty shall take effect and be obligatory on the con- 
tracting parties, so soon as the same shall be ratified by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof. 

In testimony whereof, the commissioners plenipotentiary of the 
United States, and the Mingos, principal men, and warriors, of the 
Choctaw nation, have hereto subscribed their names and affixed their 
seals, at Fort Adams, on the Mississippi, this seventeenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
one, and of the independence of the United States the twenty-sixth. 



James Wilkinson, IL.S] Shappa Homo, his x mark, [U.S.] 

Benjamin Hawkins, (L.S.j Hkipa Homo, his x mark, (L.S.j 

Andrew Pickens, IL.S.) IHataKa Honr ^xmark. [L.S.J 

Tuskona Hopoia, his x mark. (L.S.j Hoche Homo, nis x mark, (L.S.j 

Toota Homo, his x mark, [L.S.j TuspenaChaabe, his x mark, (L.S.j 

Mingo Horn Massatubby, hisx MuckishaHopoia, htsxmark, {L.S.j 

mark, |L S. j Capputanne Thtucco, his x mark, (L. S.j 

Oak Shumme. his x mark, (L S j Robert McGkire, his x mark, (L. S.j 

Mingo Pooscoos. his x mark. [L. S.j Poosha Homo, his x mark, |L. S.j 

Buckshun Nubby, his x mark, (L.S.j Baka Lubbe, his x mark, (L.S.j 



Witnesses present: 

Alexander Macomb, jun. secretary to 
the commission. 

John McKee, deputy superinten- 
dent, and agent to theChoctaws, 

Henry Gaither, lieutenant colonel, 
commandant, 

John H. Brutl, major, Second Regi- 
ment Infantry, 

Bw. Shaumburgh, captain, Second 
Regiment Infantry, 

Frans. Jones, Assistant Quarter* 
master General, 

Benjamin Wilkinson, lieutenant and 
paymaster. Third United States 
Regiment, 

J. B. Walbach, aid de camp to the 
commanding general, 

J. Wilton, lieutenant, Third Regiment 
Infantry, 

Samuel Jeton, lieutenant, Second 
Regiment of Artillery and 
Engineers, 

John F. Carrnichaei, surgeon, Third 
Regiment United States Army. 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 602. 

A provisional convention entered into and made by brigadier general 
James Wilkinson, of the state of Maryland, commissioner for holding 
conferences with the Indians south of the Ohio River, in behalf of the 
United States, on the one part, and the whole Choctaw nation, by their 
chiefs, headmen, and principal warriors, on the other part. 

Preamble. For the mutual accommodation of the parties, and to 
perpetuate that concord and friendship, which so happily subsists bet- 
ween them, they do hereby freely, voluntarily, and without constraint, 
covenant and agree , 

ART. I. That the President of the United States may, at his discretion, 
by a commissioner or commissioners, to be appointed by him, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, 
retrace, connect, and plainly remark the old line of limits, established by 
and between his Britannic majesty and the said Choctaw nation, which 
begins on the left bank of the Chickasaw hay river and runs thence in an 
easterly direction to the right bank of the Tombigby river, terminating on 
the same, at a bluff well known by the name of Hach-a-Ttg-geby, but it 
is to be clearly understood, that two commissioners, to be appointed by 
the said nation, from their own body, are to attend the commissioner or 
commissioners of the United States, who may be appointed to perform 
this service, for which purpose the said Choctaw nation shaH be 
seasonably advised by the President of the United States, of the par- 
ticular period at which the operation may be commenced, and the said 
Choctaw commissioners shall be subs&frd fcy the United States, so 
long as they may be engaged on this business, and paid for their ser- 
vices, during the said term, at the rate of one doHar per day. 
ART. II. The said line, when thus remarked and re-established, shall 
form the boundary between the United States and the said Choctaw na- 
tion, in that quarter, and the said Choctaw nation, for, and in considera- 
tion of one dollar, to them in hand paid by the said United States, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do hereby release to the said 
United States, and quit claim for ever, to all that tract of land which is in- 
cluded by the beforenamed line on the north, by the Chickasawhay 
river on the west, by the Tombigbee and the Mobile rivers on the east, 
and by the boundary of the United States on the south. 

ART. III. The chiefs, head men, and warriors, of the said Choctaw na- 
tion, do hereby constitute, authorise and appoint, the chiefs and head 
men of the upper towns of the said nation, to make such alteration in 
the old boundary line near the mouth of the Yazoo river, as may be 
found convenient, and may be done without injury to the said nation. 

ART IV. This convention shall take effect and become obligatory on 
the contracting parties as soon as the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall have ratified the 
same. 

In testimony whereof, the parties have hereunto set their hands and 
affixed their seals, at Port Confederation, on the Tombigbee, in the 
Choctaw country, this 1 7th day of October, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and two, and of the independence of the 
United States the twenty -seventh. 



James Wilkinson, (L.S.] 

In behalf of the lower towns and Ghicasawhay: 

Tuskona Hoopoia, his x mark. IL.S.] 

Mingo Pooakoos, his x mark, (L.S.j 

Mingo Pooskoos, 2nd his x mark, (L. S.j 

Poosha Mattahay, hisx mark. (L.S.J 
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JntNtatfofthtupfMKtowfw; 

Oak Chummy, hit x mark, (L.SJ 
TuahaaMaiab, hit x mark, (L S j 

In baftatf erf thaatx town* and Jowtr town: 
Utalahoman, hUxmarit, [L S ] 

Mooklahooaoooiah, h» x mark, [L. S . j 

Mingo Horn Astubby, Wa x mark, |L S.j 

Tuakahomah, hit x mark, [L S.J 

Witnesses present: 

Silas Dinsmoor, Agent to the Choctaws, 
John PitcWynn, 
Turner Brashears, 
Peter H. Naisaiis, 
John Long, 
Interpreters. 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 103. 

To whom these presents shaH come, 

Know Ye, That the undersigned, commissioners plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, of the one part, and of the whole Choc- 
taw nation of the other part, being duly authorised by the President of 
the United States, and by the chiefs and headmen of the said nation, do 
hereby establish in conformity to the convention of Fort Confederation, 
for the Hne of demarkation recognized in the said convention, the 
following metes and bounds, viz: Beginning in the channel of the Hat- 
ches Comesa, or Wax river, at the point where the line of limits, bet- 
ween the United States and Spain crosseth the same, thence up the 
channel of said river to the confluence of the Chickasaw -Hay and 
Buckhatannee rivers, thence up the channel of the Buckhatannee to 
Bogue Hooma or Red creek, thence up the said creek to a Pine tree 
standing on the left bank of the same, and blazed on two of its sides, 
about twelve links southwest of an old trading path, leading from the 
town of Mobile to the Hewanee towns, much worn, but not in use at the 
present time:— From this tree we find the following bearings and 
distances, viz: south fifty four degrees thrity minutes, west, one chain, 
one Nnk a black gum, north thirty nine minutes, west, one chain, five 
links to a water oak thence with the old British line of partition in its 
various inflections, to a Mulberry post, planted on the right bank of the 
main branch of Sintee Bogue or Snake creek, where it makes a sharp 
turn to the southeast, a large broken top Cypress-tree standing near 
the opposite bank of the creek, which is about three poles wide, tnence 
down the said creek to the Tom big bee river, thence down the Torn* 
bigbee and Mobile rivers, to the above mentioned line of limits between 
the United States and Spain, and with the same to the point of beginn- 
ing: And we, the said commissioners plenipotentiary, do ratify and con- 
firm the said Hne of demarkation, and do recognize and acknowledge 
the same to be the boundary which shall separate and distinguish the 
land ceded to the United States, between the Tombigbee, Mobile and 
Pascagda rivers, from that which has not been ceded by the said 
Choctaw nation. 

In testimony whereof, we hereunto affix our hands and seals, this 
thirty-first day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and three, to triplicates of this tenor and date. Done at Hoe* 
BuckkHoo-pa, the day and year above written, and in the twenty- 
seventh year of the independence of the United States. 
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James Wilkinson, [l. S.j 

Mingo Pooscoos, his x mark, [L. S.] 

Alatala Hooma, his x mark, [L. S.j 

Witnesses present- 
Young Gains, interpreter, 

John Bowyer, captain Second United States Regiment, 
Joseph Chambers, United States factor. 

We the commissioners of the Choctaw nation, duly appointed and the 
chiefs of the sskJ nation who reside on the Tombigbee river, next to 
Sintee Bogue, do acknowledge to have received from the United 
States of America, by the hands of Brigadier General James Wilkinson, 
as a consideration in fun for the confirmation of the above concession, 
the fotowiing articles, viz: fifteen pieces of strouds, three rifles, one 
hundred and fifty blankets, two hundred and fifty pounds of powder, 
i so hundred and fifty pounds of lead, one bridle, one man's saddle, and 
one black silk handkerchief. 



Mingo Pooscoos, his x mark, [L. S.] 

Alatala Hooma, his x mark, (L. S.] 

Commissioners of the Choctaw nation. 

Pfo Mingo, his x mark, [L. S.] 

Pasa Mastubby Mingo, his x mark, [L. S ,] 

Tapnena Oakchia, his x mark, [L. S.] 

Tuskenung Cooche, his x mark, [L. S.j 

Cussoonuckchia, his x mark, [L. S.j 

Pushapia, his x mark, [L. S.j 



Chiefs residing on the Tombigbee near to St. 
Stephens. 

Witnesses present: 

Young Gains, interpreter, 

John Bowyer, Captain Second United States Regiment, 
Joseph Chambers, United States factor. 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1805. 

A Treaty of Limits between the United States of America and me 
Choktaw Nation of Indians. 

Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States of America, by 
James Robertson, of Tennessee, and Silas Dinsmoor, or New Hamp- 
shire, agent of the United States to the Choktaws, commissioners 
plenipotentiary of the United States, on the one part, and the Mingoes, 
Chiefs and warriors of the Choktaw nation of Indians, in council 
assembled on the other part, have entered into the following agree- 
ment, viz: 

ARTICLE |. The Mingoes, chiefs, and warriors of the Choktaw nation 
of Indians in behalf of themselves, and the said nation, do by these 
presents cede to the United States of America, aN the lands to which 
they now have or ever had claim, lying to the right of the following lines, 
to say. Beginning at a branch of the Humacheeto where the same is in- 
tersected by the present Choktaw boundary, and also by the path 
leading from Natchez to the county of Washington, usually caKed 
M'Clarey's peth, thence eastwardly along M'Clarey's path, to the east 
or left bank of Pearl river, thence on such a direct line as woufd touch 
the lower end of a bluff on the left bank of Chickasawhay river the first 
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above the Hiyoowannee towns, called Broken Bluff, to a point within 
four miles of the Broken Bluff, thence in a direct line nearly parallel with 
the river to a point whence an east line of four miles in length will in- 
tersect the river below the lowest settlement at present occupied and 
improved in the Hiyoowannee town, thence still east four miles, thence 
in a direct line nearly parallel with the river to a point on a Hne to be run 
from the lower end of the Broken bluff to Faluktabunnee on the Tom- 
bigbee river four miles from the Broken Bluff, thence along the said line 
to Faluktabunnee, thence east to the boundary between the Creeks 
and Choktaws on the ridge dividing the waters running into the Alabama 
from those running into Tombigbee, thence southwardly along the said 
ridge and boundary to the southern point of the Choktaw claim. Reserv- 
ing a tract of two miles square run on meridians and parallels so as to in- 
clude the houses and improvements in the town of Fuketcheepoonta, 
and reserving also a tract of five thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres, beginning at a post on the left bank of Tombigbee river opposite 
the lower end of Hatchatigbee Bluff, thence ascending the river four 
miles front and two back one half, for the use of Alzira, the other half for 
the use of Sophia, daughters of Samuel Mitchell, by MoHy, a Choktaw 
woman, the latter reserve to be subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions as may be established in the circumjacent country; and the said 
Mingoes of the Choktaws, request that the government of the United 
States may confirm the title of this reserve in the said Alzira and Sophia. 

ART. II. For and in consideration of the foregoing cession on the part 
of the Choktaw nation, and in fuH satisfaction for the same, the commis- 
sioners of the United States, do hereby covenant, and agree with the 
said nation in behalf of the United States, that the said States shall pay 
to the said nation fifty thousand five hundred doKars, for the following 
purposes, to wit: 

Forty eight thousand dollars to enable the Mingoes to discharge the 
debt due to their merchants and traders; and also to pay for the 
depredations committed on stock, and other property by evil disposed 
persons of the said Choktaw nation; two thousand five hundred dollars 
to be paid to John Pitrhlynn, to compensate him for certain losses sus- 
tained in the Choktaw country, and a grateful testimonial of the nation's 
esteem. And the said States shall also pay annually to the said 
Choktaws, for the use of the nation, three thousand dollars in such 
goods (at neat cost of Philadelphia) as the Mingoes may choose, they 
giving at least one year's notice of such choice. 

ART. III. The commissioners of the United States, on the part of the 
said States, engage to give to each of the three great Medal Mingoes, 
Pi^shnubbee Mingo, Hoomastubbee, and Pooshamattaha, five hun- 
dred doKars in consideration of past services in their nation, and also to 
pay to each of them an annuity of one hundred and fifty dollars during 
their continuance in office. It is perfectly understood, that neither of 
those great Medal Mingoes is to share any part of the general annuity of 
the nation. 

ART. IV. The Mingoes, chiefs, and warriors of the Choktaws, certify 
that a tract of land not exceeding fifteen hundred acres, situated bet- 
ween the Tombigbee river and Jackson's creek, the front or river line 
extending down the river from a blazed white oak standing on the left 
bank of the Tombigbee near the head of the shoal, next above 
Hobukentoopa, and claimed by John McGrew was in fact granted to 
the said M'Grew by Opiomingo Hesnitta, and others, many years ago, 
and they respectfully request the government of the United States to 
establish the claim of the said M'Grew to the said fifteen hundred acres. 

ART. V. The two contracting parties covenant and agree that the 
boundary as described in the second [first] article shall be ascertained 
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and plainly marked, in such way and manner as the President of the 
United States may direct, in the presence of three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the said nation; one from each of the great medal districts, 
each of whom shall receive for this service two dollars per day during 
his actual attendance, and the Choktaws shall have due and 
seasonable notice of the place where, and time when, the operation 
shall commence . 

ART, VI. The lease granted for establishments on the roads leading 
through the Choktaw country, is hereby confirmed in all its conditions, 
and, except in the alteration of boundary, nothing in this instrument 
shall affect or change any of the pre-existing obligations of the contrac- 
ting parties. 

ART. VII. This treaty shall take effect and become reciprocally 
obligatory so soon as the same shall have been ratified by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States. 

Done on Mount Dexter, in Pooshapukanuk, in the Choctaw country, 
this sixteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and five, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the thirtieth. 



Commissioners: John Carnes. his x mark. |L S J 

James Robertson. {L S j Tooteehooma, his x mark. [L S ] 

Silas Dinsmoor. (L S ] Hoosheehooma. his x mark, [L S j 

Great Medal Mm gos Tootuhooma. 2d, his x mark, {L S] 

Puskshunnubbee. his x mark. (L S ] George James, his x mark. {|_ S j 

Mingo Hoomastubbee. Robert McClure, his x mark. [L. S ] 

hisxmark, |L S ] Tuskeammgo. his x mark. |L. S ] 

Pooshamattaha. his x mark. {L S ] Hattukubbeehooluhta. 

Chiefs and warriors his x mark. (L. S ] 

Ookchummee. his x mark. [L S ] Fishoommastubbee. 

Tuskamiubbee. his x mark, JL S | hisxmark. [L S J 

James Perry hisxmark. (L S ] Anoguatah, his x mark, [|_ S J 

Levi Perry, hisxmark. (L S | Lews Lucas, hisxmark, [L S } 

Isaac Perry, his x mark. [L S ] James Pitchtynn, his x mark.fL Sj 

William Turnbull. |L S } PansheeEenanhla. his x mark. [L S J 

Pansheehoomubbu. his x mark. (L S ] 



Witnesses present at signing and sealing: 

Thomas Augustine Claiborn, secretary *o the commissioners. 
JohnM'Kee, 

Samuel Mitchell. United States agent to the Chickasaws. 

William Colbert, of the Chickasaws, his x mark, 

Lewis Ward. 

Charles Jazan. 

GarrudE. Nelson, 

David Chote, 

Nathaniel Tolsom, 

Mdl. Mackey. 

Lewis Lefto, 

John Pitchlynn. United States interpreter. 
Will Tyrrell, assistant interpreter. 
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TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 816. 

A treaty of cession between the United States of America and the 
Choctaw nation of Indians. 

James Madison, president of the United States of America, by 
general John Coffee, John Rhea, and John M'Kee, esquires, commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, duly authorized for that pur- 
pose, on the one part, and the mingoes, leaders, captains, and war- 
riors, of the Choctaw nation, in general council assembled, in behalf of 
themselves and the whole nation, on the other part, have entered into 
the following articles, which, when ratified by the president of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of the senate, shall be 
obligatory on both parties: 

ART. 1 . The Choctaw nation, for the consideration hereafter mention- 
ed, cede to the United States all their title and claim to lands lying east 
of the following boundary, beginning at the mouth of Ooktibbuha, the 
Chickasaw boundary, and running frm thence down the Tombigbee 
river, until it intersects the northern boundary of a cession made to the 
United States by the Choctaws, at Mount Dexter, on the 16th 
November, 1805. 

ART. 2. In consideration of the foregoing cession, the United States 
engage to pay to the Choctaw nation the sum of six thousand dollars 
annually, for twenty years; they also agree to pay them in merchandise, 
to be delivered immediately on signing the present treaty, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars. 

Done and executed in full and open council, at the Choctaw trading 
house, this twenty-fourth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, and of the independence of the 
United States the forty -first. 

John Coffee. [L S j General Humming Bird, his x mark [L. S J 



JohnRhea, [L S | Talking warrior, hisxmark. [L S | 

JohnMcKee. [L S ] DavidFolsom. (L S J 

Mushoolatubbee, hisxmark. [LS| Bob Cole, his x mark, [L S) 

Pooshamallaha. his x mark. [L S ] Oofuppa. his x mark. [L S | 

Pukshunnubbu. hisxmark. |L S| Hoopoieeskitteenee. his x mark. (L S] 

General Terror, his x mark. [L S ) Hoopoteerrnko. his x mark. [L S J 

Choctaw Eestannokee, Hoopoieethoma. his x mark, [L SJ 

hisxmark. [L.S J 



Witness: 

Tho. H. Williams, secretary to the commission. 

John Pitchlynn, interpreter. 

Turner Broshear, interpreter, 

M. Mackey, interpreter, 

Silas Dinsmoor, 

R, Chamberlin. 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1 820. 

A treaty of friendship, limits, and accommodation, between the United 
States of America and the Choctaw nation of Indians, begun and con- 
cluded at the Treaty Ground, in said nation, near Doak's Stand, on the 
Natchez Road. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas it is an important object with the President of the United 
States, to promote the civilization of the Choctaw Indians, by the 
establishment of schools amongst them; and to perpetuate them as a 
nation, by exchanging, for a small part of their land here, a country 
beyond the Mississippi River, where all, who live by hunting anU will not 
work, may be collected and settled together.— And whereas it is 
desirable to the state of Mississippi, to obtain a small part of the land 
belonging to said nation; for the mutual accommodation of the parties, 
and for securing the happiness and protection fo the whole Choctaw 
nation, as well as preserving that harmony and friendship which so hap- 
pily subsists between them and the United States, James Monroe, 
President of the United States of America, by Andrew Jackson, of the 
State of Tennessee, Major General in the Army of the United States, 
and General Thomas Hinds, of the State of Mississippi, Commissioners 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, on the one part, and the Mingoes, 
Head Men, and Warriors, of the Choctaw nation, in full Council 
assembled, on the other part, have freely and voluntarily entered into 
the following articles, viz; 

ART. 1 . To enable the President of the United States to carry into ef- 
fect the above grand and humane objects, the Mingoes, Head Men, 
and Warriors, of the Choctaw nation, in full council assembled, in behalf 
of themselves and the said nation, do, by these presents, cede to Ihe 
United States of America, all the land lying and being within the boun- 
daries following, to wit:— Beginning on the Choctaw boundary, East of 
Pearl River, at a point due South of the White Oak spring, on the old In- 
dian path; thence north to said spring; thence northwardly to a black 
oak, standing on the Natchez road, about forty poles eastwardly from 
Doake's fence, marked A. J. and blazed, with two large pines and a 
black oak standing near thereto, and marked as pointers; thence a 
straight line to the head of Black Creek, or Bouge Loosa; thence down 
Black Creek or Bouge Loosa to a small Lake; thence a direct course, so 
as to strike the Mississippi one mile below the mouth of the Arkansas 
River; thence down the Mississippi to our boundary; thence around and 
along the same to the beginning. 

ART. 2. For and in consideration of the foregoing cession, on the part 
of the Choctaw nation, and in part satisfaction for the same, the Com- 
missioners of the United States, in behalf of said States, do hereby 
cede to said nation, a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, 
situate between the Arkansas and Red River, and bounded as 
follows:— Beginning on the Arkansas River, where the lower boundary 
line of the Cherokees strikes the same, thence up the Arkansas to the 
Canadian Fork, and up the same to its source, thence due South to the 
Red River; thence down Red River, three miles below the mouth of Lit- 
tle River, which empties itself into Red River on the north side; thence a 
direct line to the beginning 
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AMT. 3. To prevent any dispute upon the subject of the boundaries 
mentioned in the 1st end 2nd articles, it is hereby stipulated between 
the parties, that the same shal be ascertained and distinctly marked by 
a Commissioner, or Commissioners, to be appointed by the United 
States, accompanied by such person as the Choctaw nation may 
select; said nation having thirty days previous notice of the time and 
place at which the operation wiM commence. The person so chosen by 
the Choctaws, shaK act as a pilot or guide, for which the United States 
will pay him two dollars per day, whilst actually engaged in the per- 
formance of that duty. 

ART. 4. The boundaries hereby established between the Choctaw In- 
dians and the United States, on this side of the Mississippi river, shall 
remain without alteration until the period at which said nation shaK 
become so civilized and enlightened as to be made citizens of the 
United States, and Congress shaN lay off a limited parcel of land for the 
benefit of each family or individual in the nation. 

ART. 5, For the purpose of aiding and assisting the poor Indians, who 
wish to remove to the country hereby ceded on the part of the United 
States, and to enable them to do weU and support their families, the 
Commissioners of the United States engage, in behalf of said States, to 
give to each warrior a blanket, kettle, rifle gun, bullet moulds and nip- 
pers, and ammunition sufficient for hunting and defence, for one year. 
Said warrior shaN also be supplied with corn to support him and his fami- 
ly, for the same period, and whilst traveling to the country above ceded 
to the Choctaw nation. 

ART. The Commissioners of the United States further covenant 
and agree, on the part of said States, that an agent shall be appointed, 
in due time, for the benefit of the Choctaw Indians who may be per- 
manently settled in the country ceded to them beyond the Mississippi 
river, and, at a convenient period, a factor shaN be sent there with 
goods, to supply their wants. A Blacksmith shall also be settled 
amongst them, at a point most convenient to the population; and a 
faithful person appointed, whose duty it shall be to use every 
reasonable exertion to collect aN the wandering Indians belonging to the 
Choctaw nation, upon the tend hereby provided for their permanent set- 
tlement. 

ART. 7. Out of the lands ceded by the Choctaw nation to the United 
States, the Commissioners aforesaid, in behalf of said States, further 
covenant and agree, that fifty-four sections of one mile square shaN be 
laid out in good land, by the President of the United States, and sold, 
for the purpose of raising a fund, to be applied to the support of the 
Choctaw schools, on both sides of the Mississippi river Three-fourths 
of said fund shaN be appropriated for the benefit of the schools here: 
and the remainiogjfourth for the establishment of one or more beyond 
the Mississippi: th* whole to be placed in the hands of the President of 
the United States, and to be applied by him, expressly and exclusively, 
to this valuable object. 

ART. t. To remove any discontent which may have arisen m the 
Choctaw Nation, in consequence of six thousand dollars of their annui- 
ty having been appropriated annually, for sixteen years, by some of the 
chiefs, for the support of their schools, the Commissioners of the 
United States oblige themselves, on the part of said States, to set apart 
an additional tract of good land, for raising a fund equal to that given by 
the said chiefs, so that the whole of the annuity may remain in the na- 
tion, and be divided amongst them. And In order that exact justice may 
be done to the poor and distressed of said nation, it shaN be the duty of 
the agent to see that the wants of every deaf, dumb, blind, and 
dietressed Indian, shaN be first supplied c^t of said annuity, and the 
balance equaNy distributed amongst every individual of said nation 




ART. 9. AN those who have separate settlements, and faN within the 
limits of the land ceded by the Choctaw nation to the United States, and 
who desire to remain where they now reside, shaN be secured in a tract 
or parcel of land one mile square, to include their improvements. Any 
one who prefers removing, if he does so within one year from the date 
of this treaty, shall be paid their full value, to be ascertained by two per 
sons, to be appointed by the President of the United States 

ART. 1 0. As there are some who have valuable buildings on the roads 
and elsewhere upon the lands hereby ceded, should they remove, it is 
further agreed by the aforesaid Commissioners, in behalf of the United 
States, that the inconvenience of doing so shaN be considered, and 
such allowance made as will amount to an equivalent. For this purpose, 
there shaN be paid to the Mingo, Puckshenubbee, five hundred dollars; 
to Harrison, two hundred dollars; to Captain Cobb, two hundred doNars; 
to William Hays, two hundred dollars; to O'Gleno, two hundred doNars; 
and to aN others who have comfortable houses, a compensation in the 
same proportion. 

ART. 11. It is also provided by the Commissioners of the United 
States, and they agree in behalf of said states, that those Choctaw 
Chiefs and Warriors, who have not receded compensation for their ser- 
vices during the campaign to Pensacola, in the late war, shall be paid 
whatever is due them over and above the value of the blanket, shirt, 
flap, and leggins, which have been delivered to them. 

ART. 12, in order to promote industry and sobriety amongst aft 
classes of the Red people, in this nation, but particularly the poor, it is 
further provided by the parties, that the agent appointed to reside here, 
shall be, and he is hereby, vested with full power to seize and con- 
fiscate aN the whiskey which may be introduced into said nation, except 
that used at public stands, or brought in by the permit of the agent, or 
the phncipal Chiefs of the three Districts 

ART. 13. To enable the Mingoes, Chiefs, and Head Men, of the 
Choctaw nation, to raise and organize a corps of Light-Horse, con- 
sisting of ten in each District, so that good order may be maintained, 
and that aN men, both white and red, may be compelled to pay their just 
debts, it is stipulated and agreed, that the sum of two hundred doNars 
shaN be approoriated by the United States, for each district, annuaHy, 
and placed in the bands of the agent, to pay the expenses incurred in 
raising and establishing said corps; which is to act as executive of- 
ficers, in maintaining good order, and compeling bad men to remove 
from the nation, who are not authorized to live in it by a regular permit 
from the agent. 

ART. 14. Whereas the father of the belovedChfef Mushulatubbee, of 
the Lower Towns, for and during his life, did receive from the United 
States the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, annuaNy; it is hereby 
stipulated, that his son and successor Mushulatubbee, shaN annuaHy 
be paid the same amount durtng his natural We, to commence from the 
ratification of this Treaty. 

ART. 15. The peace and harmony subsisting between the Choctaw 
Nation of Indians and the United States, are hereby renewed, con- 
tinued, and declared to be perpetual. 

ART. it. These articles shaN take effect, and become obligatory on 
the contracting parties, so soon as the same shall be ratified by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States. 

In testimony whereof, the commissioners plenipotentiary of the 
United States and the Mingoes, head men, and warriors, of the Choc- 
taw nation, have hereunto subscribed their names and affixed their 
seals, at the place above written, this eighteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty, and of the in- 
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dependence of the United States the forty-fifth 



Andrew Jackson. 


ILS| 


Ttcbehacubbee, his x mark. 


|L S > 


Thomas Hinds. 


IL S| 


Suttacanchihubbee. his x mark. 


IL SJ 


Commissioners. 




Capt WWam Beams, his x mark. 


IL Sj 


Medal Mingoes 




Captain James Pitchlynn. 


IL S | 


Puckshenubbee, his x mark. 


[L S) 


Capt JamesGariand. his x mark 


(L S} 


Pooshawattaha, his x mark, 


|L S ] 


Tapanahomia his x mark. 


IL S ! 


Mushulatubbee, his x mark, 


|L S ] 


Thlahomta. his x mark. 


IL S } 


Chiefs and warriors 




Tishotata. htsxmark. 


IL SJ 


General Humming Btrd. 




Inoquia his x mark. 


IL S 1 


his x mark. 


{LSI 


U Ketone ubbee, his x mark. 


(L SJ 


James Hanizon, ho x mark. 


{L SJ 


Patochubbee. his x mark, 


IL SJ 


Talking Warrior, his x mark, 


IL SJ 


Jopannu. his x mark. 


IL Sj 


Little Leader, his x mark, 


|L S] 


Captain Joel H Vail. 


[L S J 


Captain Bob Cole, his x mark. 


[L SI 


Tapanastonahamia, his x mark. 


IL S} 


Red Fort. orOolatahooma. 




Hoopthomia. his x mark. 


IL S] 


his x mark. 


[L S] 


Chelutahomia. his x mark, 


IL S) 


Choctawistonocka. his x mark, 


IL SJ 


Tuskiamingo, his x mark. 


|L S3 


Ogteno, his x mark. 


IL S] 


Young Captain, his x mark. 


IL S] 


Chuleta, his x mark 


{L S ] 


Chiefs and warriors 




John Frazier, his x mark. 


[L S] 


Hakatubbee. his x mark. 


|L SJ 


Oakchummia, h« x mark, 


IL S) 


Tishoo. his x mark 


IL S ] 


Nockestona, hts x mark, 


IL Sj 


Capt Bobb, his x mark. 


[L SJ 


Chapahooma, his x mark, 


[L S| 


Hopeanchahabee. his x mark 


{LSI 


Onanchahabee, his x mark, 


IL S| 


Capt Bradley, his x mark. 


(L S j 


Copatanathoco, his x mark. 


(L SJ 


Capt Daniel M Curtain. 




Atahobla, his x mark, 


IL S] 


his x mark. 


IL SI 


Opehoola, his x mark. 


(L S| 


Muckksahopta his x mark. 


IL SJ 


C heta ntanchahubbee . 




NuckpuKachubbee. 




his x mark, 


{LSI 


his x mark. 


[L S I 


Captain Laoala, his x mark, 


IL S| 


George Turn bull. 


[L S j 


Panchahabbee, his x mark. 


IL S| 


Captain Thomas M Curt atn 




Chuckahtcka, his x mark. 


IL S| 


his x mark. 


IL Si 


TaKahomia, his x mark, 


|L SJ 


Oakehonahooma, his x mark. 


IL S ! 


Totapta, his x mark, 


IL SJ 


Capt John Cairns, his x mark 


IL S ] 


Hocktankibbee, his x mark. 


IL Sj 


Topenastonahooma. his x mark. 


JL S ! 


Tapawanchahubbee, his x mark. [L S ) 


Hoiatohamia. his x mark. 


|L S j 


Capt. Red Bird, his x mark, 


(L S J 


Col Boyer. his x mark 


|L S j 


Capt. Jerry Carney, his x mark. 


!L S| 


Holan tachanshahubbeo 




Chapanchahabbee, hts x mark, 


IL S] 


his x mark 


[L S \ 


Tunnupouw, his x mark, 


(L S| 


Chuckahabbee his x mark 


IL S] 


Ponhoopia, his x mark, 


IL S| 


Washaschahopia. his x mark 


{L S} 


Chatamakaha, his x mark, 


IL S] 


Alex Hamilton. 


(L Sf 


Hapeahomui, his x mark. 


IL S] 


Capt Red Knife, his x mark 


[L S| 


WBam Hay, he x mark, 


IL SJ 


Shapahroma. his x mark 


IL S ] 


Captain Samuel Cobb. 




Capt Tonnanpoocha 




Nsxmark, 


ILSJ 


his x mark, 


IL SI 


Lewis Brashears. his x mark, 


IL S3 


Mechamiabbee, his x mark 


IL S3 


MuckeJehamia. his x mark. 


[L S| 


Tuskanohamia. his x mark, 


IL S I 


Capt Sam Magee. his x mark 


IL SJ 


Tookatubbetusea. his x mark 


IL S 3 


Ticbehamia, his x mark. 


iL SJ 


William Frye. his x mark, 


[L S3 


Doctor Red Bird, his x mark. 


IL Si 


Greenwood Leflore, his x mark. 


{L S 3 


Oontoota, his x mark. 


IL S| 


Archibald MaGee. his x mark, 


[L Si 


Pooahouthabbee. his x mark. 


IL SJ 


Capt Ben Burns, hts x mark 


IL S | 


Casanla, his x mark, 


IL SJ 


Tusconohtcca, his x mark. 


IL S| 


Joseph Netaon, his x mark. 


IL S J 


Capt LewtS Perry, his x mark, 


(L S3 


Unahubbee. his x mark. 


IL SJ 


Henekachubbee, h» x mark. 


IL S| 


Red Duck, his x mark , 


[L SJ 


Tussashamia his x mark 


[L S3 


Muttahubbee, his x mark. 


IL SJ 


Capt Charles Durant. 




Capt ihokahatubbee. 




his x mark 


IL S3 


hit x mark, 


IL SJ 


Piare Durant. his x mark 


(L S j 
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Witnesses present at sealing and signing: 



Saml. R. Overton, secretary to the commission, 
Eden Brashears, 

J C Bronaugh, assistant surgeon-general. S D.. U.S. Army, 
H. D. Dawns, 
Wm. F Gangent, 

Wm. M. Graham, first lieutenat. Corps of Artillery. 

Andrew J Donetson, brevet second lieutenant Corps of Engineers and 

aid- de -camp to General Jackson, 

P. A. Vandorn, 

JohnH.Esty, 

John Pitchlywi, United States interpreter, 
M Mackey , United States interpreter, 
Edmund Falsome, interpreter, X, 
James Hughes, 
Geo. Fisher, 
Jas Jackson, jr. 



TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, IMS. 

Articles of a convention mad* between John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
War. being specially authorized therefor by the President of the United 
States, and the undersigned Chiefs and Head Men of the Choctaw Na- 
tion of Indians, duly authorized and empowered by said Nation, at the 
City of Washington, on the twentieth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 

Whereas a Treaty of friendship, and limits, and accommodation, hav- 
ing been entered into a Doake's Stand, on the eighteenth of October, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty, between Andrew 
Jackson and Thomas Hinds, Commissioners on the part of the United 
States, and the Chiefs and Warriors of the Choctaw Nation of Indians; 
and whereas the second article of the Treaty aforesaid provides for a 
cession of lands, west of the Mississippi, to the Choctaw Nation, in part 
satisfaction for lands ceded by said Nation to the United States, ac- 
cording to the first article of said treaty: And whereas, it being ascer- 
tained that the cession aforesaid embraces a large number of settlers, 
citizens of the United States; and it being the desire of the President of 
the United States to obviate aH difficulties resulting therefrom, and also, 
to adjust other matters in which both the United States and the Choc- 
taw Nation are interested: the following art^les have been agreed 
upon, and concluded, between John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 
specially authorized therefor by the President of the United States, on 
the one part, and the undersigned Delegates of the Choctaw Nation, on 
the other part; 

ARTILCE 1. The Choctaw Nation do hereby cede to the United 
States all that portion of the land ceded to them by the second article of 
the Treaty of Doak Stand, as aforesaid, lying east of a line beginning on 
the Arkansas, one hundred paces east of Fort Smith, and running 
thence, due south, to Red river; it being understood that this line shaH 
constitute, and remain, the permanent boundary between the United 
States and the Choctaws: and the United States agreeing to remove 
such citizens as may be settled on the west side, to the east side of 
said line, and prevent future settlements from being made on the west 
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ARTICLE 2. In consideration of the cession aforesaid, the United 
States do hereby agree to pay the said Choctaw Nation the sum of six 
thousand dollars, annually, forever; it being agreed that the said sum of 
six thousand doMars shall be annually applied, *or the term of twenty 
years, under the direction of the President of the United States, to the 
support of schools in said nation, and extending to it the benefits of in- 
struction in the mechanic and ordinary arts of life; when, at the expira- 
tion of twenty years, it is agreed that the said annuity may be vested in 
stocks, or otherwise disposed of, or continued, at the option of the 
Choctaw nation 

ARTICLE 3. The eighth article of the treaty aforesaid having provided 
that an appropriation of lands shall be made for the purpose of raising 
six thousand dollars a year for sixteen years, for the use of the Choc- 
taw>lation; and it being desirable to avoid the delay and expense atten- 
ding the survey and sale of said tand; the United States do hereby 
agree to pay the Choctaw Nation, in lieu thereof, the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars, annually, for sixteen years, to commence with the present 
year. And the United States further stipulate and agree to take im- 
mediate measures to survey and bring into market, and seH, the fifty- 
four sections of land set apart by the seventh article of the treaty 
aforesaid, and apply the proceeds in the manner provided by the said 
article. 

ARTICLE 4. It is provided by the ninth section of the treaty aforesaid, 
that all those of the Choctaw Nation who have separate settlements, 
and fall within the limits of the land ceded by said Nation to the United 
States, and desire to remain where they now reside, shaH be secured in 
a tract or parcel of land, one mile square, to include their improvements. 
It is, therefore, hereby agreed, that all who have reservations in con- 
formity to said stipulation, shall have power, with the consent of the 
President of the United States, to sell and convey the same in fee sim- 
ple. It is further agreed, on the part of the United States, that those 
Choctaws, not exceeding four in number, who applied for reservations, 
and received the recommendation of the Commissioners, as per annex- 
ed copy of said recommendation, shall have the privilege, and the right 
is hereby given to them, to select, each of them, a portion of land, not 
exceeding a mile square, any where within the limits of the cession of 
1820. when the land is not occupied or disposed of by the United 
States; and the right to sell and convey the same, with the consent of 
the President, in fee simple, is hereby granted 

ARTICLE 5. There being a debt due by individuals of the Choctaw 
Nation to the late United States' trading house on the Tombigbee, the 
United States hereby agree to relinquish the same; the Delegation, on 
the part of their nation, agreeing to relinquish their claim upon the 
United States, to send a factor with goods to supply the wants of the 
Choctaws west of the Mississippi, as provided for by the sixth article of 
the treaty aforesaid. 

ARTICLE t. The Choctaw nation having a claim upon the United 
States, for services rendered in the Pensacola Campaign, and for 
which it is stipulated, in the eleventh article of the treaty aforesaid, that 
payment shaM be made, but which has been delayed for want of the 
proper vouchers, which it has been found, as yet, impossible to obtain, 
the United States, to obviate the inconvenience of further delay, and to 
render justice to the Choctaw Warriors for their services in that cam- 
paign, do hereby agree upon an equitable settlement of the same, and 
fix the sum at fourteen thousand nine hundred and seventy-two dollars 
fifty cents; which, from the muster rolls, and other evidence in the 
possession of the Third Auditor, appears to be about the probable 
amount due, for the services aforesaid, and which sum shall be im- 



mediately paid to the Delegation, to be distributed by them to the Chiefs 
and Warriors of their nation, who served in the campaign aforesaid, as 
may appear to them to be just. 

ARTICLE 7. It is further agreed, that the fourth article of the treaty 
aforesaid, shaH be so modified, as that the Congress of the United 
States shall not exercise the power of apportioning the lands, for the 
benefit of each family, or individual, of the Choctaw Nation, and of br- 
inging them under the laws of the United States, but with the consent of 
the Choctaw Nation. 

ARTICLE t. It appearing that the Choctaws have various claims 
against citizens of the United States, for spoliations of various kinds, 
but which they have not been able to support by the testimony of white 
men, as they were led to believe was necessary, the United States, in 
order to a final settlement of aH such claims, do hereby agree to pay to 
the Choctaw Delegation, the sum of two thousand doMars, to be 
distributed by them in such way, among the claimants, as they may 
deem equitable. It being understood that this provision is not to affect 
such claims as may be properly suthenticated, according to the provi- 
sion of the act of 1802. 

ARTICLE f . It is further agreed that, immediately upon the Ratification 
of this Treaty, or as soon thereafter as may be, and agent shall be ap- 
pointed for the Choctaws West of the Mississippi, and a Blacksmith be 
settled among them, in conformity with the stipulation contained in the 
sixth Article of the Treaty of 1 820 

ARTICLE 10. The Chief Puck-she-nubbee, one of the members of 
the Delegation, having died on his journey to see the President, and 
Robert Cole being recommended by the Delegation as his successor, it 
is hereby agreed, that the said Robert Ccle shall reserve the medal 
which appertains to the office of Chief, and also, an annuity from the 
United States, of one hundred and fifty dollars a year, during his natural 
life, as was received by his predecessor 

ARTICLE 1 1 • The friendship heretofore existing between the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation, is hereby renewed and perpetuated. 

ARTICLE 12. These articles shall take effect, and become obligatory 
on the contracting parties, so soon as the same shall be ratified by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States 

In testimony whereof, the said John C Calhoun, and said delegates 
of the Choctaw nation, have hereunto set their hands, at the city of 
Washington, the twentieth day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five 

J C Calhoun, 

Mooshulatubbee, his x mark, 
Robert Cole, his x mark, 
Daniel McCurtain, his x mark. 
Talking Warrior, his x mark, 
Red Fort, his x mark, 
Nittuckachee, his x mark, 
David Folsom, his x mark, 
J L McDonald 

In presence of— 
Thos. L. McKenney, 
Hezekiah Miller, 

John Pitchrynn, United States interpreter 
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TREATY WITH THE CHOCTAW, 1S30. 



A freely of parpatual friandaNp. cession and tarts, •ntond into by 
John H. E*ton and John Coffaa, for and in bahalf of tha Govarnmant of 
tha UnHadStataa, and tha Mingoas, Chmfs, Cap fins and Warriors of 
tlm Choctaw Nation, bagun andhaktat Dancing Rabbit Craak, on tha 
ftftaanth of Saptambar, in tha yaar aightaan hundradand thirty. 

Whereas tha General Assembly of tha State of Mississippi has ex- 
tended the lews of said State to persons and property within the 
chartered limits of the same, and the President of the United States has 
said that he cannot protect the Choctaw people from the operation of 
these lews; Now therefore that the Choctaw may live under their own 
lews in peace with the United States and the State of Mississippi they 
nave determined to set their lands east of the Mississippi and have ac- 
cordingly agreed to the following articles of treaty: 

ARTICLE I. Perpetual peace and friendship is pledged and agreed 
upon by and between the United States and the Mingoes, Chiefs, and 
Warriors of the Choctaw Nation of Red People: and mat this may be 
considered the Treaty existing betweon the parties ,all other Treaties 
heretofore existing and inconsistent with the provisions of this are 
hereby declared null and void. 

ARTICLE II. The United States under a grant specially to be made by 
the President of the U.S. shall cause to be conveyed to the Choctaw 
Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, in fee simple to 
them and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist as a 
nation and live on it, beginning near Fort Smith where the Arkansas 
boundary crosses the Arkansas River, running thence to the source of 
the Canadian fork; if in the limits of the United States, or to those limits; 
thence due south to Red River, and down Red River to the west boun- 
dary of the Territory of Arkansas: thence north along that line to the 
beginning. The boundary of the same to be agreeably to the Treaty 
made and concluded at Washington City in the year 1 825. The grant to 
be executed so soon as the present Treaty shaH be ratified. 

ARTICLE HI. In consideration of the provisions contained in the 
several articles of this Treaty, the Choctaw nation of Indians consent 
and hereby cede to the United States, the entire country they own and 
possess, eaat of the Mississippi River; and they agree to move beyond 
the Mississippi River, early as practicable, and wiH so arrange their 
removal, that as many as possible of their people not exceeding one 
half of the whole number, shall depart during me faMs of 1831 and 
1 832; the residue to follow during the succeeding fall of 1 833; a bet- 
ter opportunity in this manner wiN be afforded the Government, to ex- 
tend to them the facilities and comforts which it is desirable should be 
extended in conveying them to their new homes. 

ARTICLE IV. The Government and people of the United States are 
hereby obliged to secure to the said Choctaw Nation of Red People the 
Jurisdiction and government of aN me persons and property that may be 
within their limits west, so that no Territory or State shaM ever have a 
right to pass laws for the government of the Choctaw Nation of Red 
People and their descendants; and that no part of the land granted 
them sheN ever be embraced in any Territory or State: but the U.S. shaM 
forever secure said Choctaw Nation from, and against, all laws except 
such as from time to time may be enacted in their own National Coun- 
cils, not inconsistent with the Constitution, Treaties, and Laws of the 
United States; and except such as may, and which have been enacted 
by Congress, to the extent that Congress under the Constitution are re- 
quired to exercise a legislation over Indian Affairs. But, the Choctaws. 
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should this treaty be ratified, express a wish that Congress may grant 
to the Choctaws the right of punishing by their own laws, any white man 
who shaH come into their nation, and infringe any of their national 
regulations. 

ARTICLE V. The United Stales are obliged to protect the Choctaws 
from domestic strife and from foreign enemies on the same principles 
that the citizens of the United States are protected, so that whatever 
would be a legal demand upon the U.S. for defense or for wrongs com- 
mitted by an enemy, on a citizen of the U.S. shaM be equally binding in 
favor of the Choctaws, and in all cases where the Choctaws shaH be 
called upon by a legally authorized officer of the U.S. to fight an enemy, 
such Choctaws shaH receive the pay and other emoluments, which 
citizens of the U.S. receive in such cases, provided, no war shall be 
undertaken or prosecuted by said Choctaw Nation but by declaration 
made in fuN Council, and to be approved by the U S unless it be in self 
defence against an open rebellion or against an enemy marthfri^into 
their country, in which cases they shaH defend, until the U.S. are advis- 
ed thereof. 

ARTICLE VI. Should a Choctaw or any party of Choctaws commit 
acts of violence upon the person or property of a citizen of the U.S. or 
join any war party against any neighbouring tribe of Indians, without the 
authority in the proceeding article; and except to oppose an actual or 
threatened invasion or rebeflion, such person so offending shaH be 
delivered up to an officer of the U.S. if in the power of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, that such offender may be punished as may be provided in such 
cases, by the laws of the U.S.; but, if such offender is not within the 
control of the Choctaw Nation, then said Choctaw Nation shaH not be 
held responsible for the injury done by said offender. 

ARTICLE VII. AN acts of violence committed upon persons and pro- 
perty of the people of the Choctaw Nation either by citizens of the U.S. 
or neighbouring Tribes of Red People, shall be referred to some 
authorized Agent by him to be referred to the President of the U.S. who 
shaH examine into such cases and see that every possible degree of 
justice is done to said Indian party of the Choctaw Nation. 

ARTICLE VIII. Offenders against the laws of the U.S. or any individual 
State shad be apprehended and delivered to any duly authorized per- 
son where such offender may be found in the Choctaw country, having 
fled from any part of U.S. but in all such cases application must be 
made to the Agent or Chiefs and the expense of his apprehension and 
delivery provided for and paid by the U. States. 

ARTICLE IX. Any citizen of the U.S. who may be ordered from the 
Nation by the Agent and constituted authorities of the Nation and refus- 
ing to obey or return into the Nation without me consent of the 
aforesaid persons, shall be subject to such pains and penalties as may 
be provided by the laws of the U.S. in such cases. Citizens of the U.S. 
travelling peaceably under the authority of the laws of me U.S shaH be 
under the care and protection of the nation. 

ARTICLE X. No person shaH expose goods or other article for sale as 
a trader, without a written permit from the constituted authorities of the 
Nation, or authority of the laws of the Congress of the U S under penal- 
ty of forfeiting the Articles, and the constituted authorities of the Nation 
shaM grant no license except to such persons as reside in the Nation 
and are answerable to the laws of the Nation. The U.S. shall be par- 
ticularly obliged to assist to prevent ardent spirits from being introduced 
into the Nation. 
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ARTICLE XI. Navigable streams shall be free to the Choctaws who 
shall pay no higher toll or duty than citizens of the U S It is agreed fur- 
ther that the U.S. shaH establish one or more Post Offices in said Na- 
tion, and may establish such military post roads, and posts, as they 
ma/ consider necessary. 

ARTICLE XII. AH intruders shaH be removed from the Choctaw Nation 
and kept without it. Private property to be always respected and on no 
occasion taken for public purposes without just compensation being 
made therefor to the rightful owner. If an Indian unlawfully take or steal 
any property from a white man a citizen of the U.S. the offender shaH be 
punished. And if a white man unlawfully take or steal any thing from an 
Indian, the property shaH be restored and the offender punished It is 
further agreed that when a Choctaw shall be given up to be tried for any 
offence against the laws of the U.S. if unable to employ counsel to de- 
fend him, the U S. wiH do it. that his trial may be fair and impartial. 

ARTICLE XHI. It is consented that a qualified Agent shaH be ap- 
pointed for the Choctaws every four years, unless sooner removed by 
the President; and he shaH be removed on petition of the constituted 
authorities of the Nation, the President being satisfied there is sufficient 
cause shown. The Agent shaH fix his residence convenient to the great 
body of th* peon's, and in the selection of an Agent immediately after 
the ratification of this Treaty, the wishes of the Choctaw Nation on the 
subject shaH be entitled to great respect 

ARTICLE XIV. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to re- 
main and become a citizen of the States, shall be permitted to do so, by 
signifying his intention to the Agent within six months from the ratifica- 
tion of this Treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reser- 
vation of one section of six hundred and forty acres of land, to be 
bounded by sectional Nnes of survey, in Nke manner shall be entitled to 
one half that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him 
over ten years of age; and a quarter section to such child as may be 
under 10 years of age, to adjoin the location of the parent If they 
reside upon said lands intending to become citizens of the States for 
five years after the ratification of this Treaty, in that case a grant in fee 
simple shaH issue; said reservation shaH include the present improve- 
ment of the head of the family, or a portion of it Persons who claim 
under this article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if 
they ever remove are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw 
annuity. 

ARTICLE XV. To each of the Chiefs in the Choctaw Nation (to wit) 
Greenwood Laftore, Nutackachie, and Mushulatubbe there is granted a 
reservation of four sections of land, two of which shaH include and ad- 
join their present improvement, and the other two located where they 
please but on unoccupied unimproved lands, such sections shaH be 
bounded by sectional Hnes, and with the consent of the President th*y 
may seH me same. Also to the three principal Chiefs and to their suc- 
cessors in office there shaH be paid two hundred and fifty dollars an- 
nuaHy while they shaH continue in thier respective offices, except to 
Mushulatubbe, who as he has an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
doHars for life under a former treaty, shaH receive only the additional 
sum of one hundred dollars, while he shaH continue in office as Chief, 
and if in addition to this the Nation shaH think proper to elect an addi- 
tional principal Chief of the whole to superintend and govern upon 
republican principles he shaH receive annuaHy for his services five hun- 
dred doHars, which allowance to the Chiefs and their successors in of- 
fice, shaH continue for twenty years At any time when in military ser- 
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vice, and white in service by authority of the U.S. the district Chiefs 
under and by selection of the President shall be entitled to the pay of 
Majors the other chief under the same circumstances shall have the 
pay of a Lieutenant Colonel. The Speakers of the three districts, shall 
receive twentyfive dollars a year for four years each; and the three 
secretaries one to each of the chiefs, fifty dollars each for four years. 
Each Captain of the Nation, the number not to exceed niraty nine, 
thirtythree from each district, shall be furnished upon removing to the 
West, with each a good suit of clothes and a broad sword as an outfit, 
and for four years commencing with the first of their removal, shall each 
receive fifty dollars a year, for the trouble of keeping their people at 
order in settling; and whenever they shall be in military service by 
authority of the U S shall receive the pay of a captain. 

ARTICLE XVI. In wagons; and with steam boats as may be found 
necessary— the U.S. agree to remove the Indians to their new homes at 
their expense and under the care of discreet and careful persons, who 
will be kind and brotherly to Ihem. They agree to furnish them with am» 
pie corn and beef, or pork for themselves and families for twelve mon» 
ths after reaching their new homes 

It is agreed further that the U S will take all their cattle, at the valua- 
tion of some discreet person to be appointed by the President, and the 
same shall be paid for in money after their arrival at their new homes; or 
other cattle such as may be desired shall be furnished them, notice be- 
ing given through their Agent of their wishes upon this subject before 
thier removal that time to supply the demand may be afforded. 

ARTICLE XVII. The several annuities and sums secured under 
former Treaties to the Choctaw nation and people shall continue as 
though this Treaty had never been made 

And it is further agreed that the U S in addition will pay the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars for twenty years, commencing after their 
removal to the west, of which, in the first year after their removal, ten 
thousand dollars shall be divided and arranged to such as may not 
receive reservations under this Treaty 

ART. XVIII. The U S shall cause the lands hereby ceded to be 
surveyed; and surveyors may enter the Choctaw Country for that pur- 
pose, conducting themselves properly and disturbing or interrupting 
none of the Choctaw people But no person is to be permitted to settle 
within the nation, or the lands to be sold before the Choctaws shall 
remove And for the payment of the several amounts secured in this 
Treaty, the lands hereby ceded are to remain a fund pledged to that 
purpose, until the debt shall be provided for and arranged. And further it 
is agreed, that in the construction of this Treaty wherever well founded 
doubt shall arise, it shall be construed most favorable towards the 
Choctaws 

ARTICLE XIX. The following reservations of land are hereby admit- 
ted To Colonel David Fulsom four sections of which two shall include 
his present improvement, and two may be located elsewhere, on unoc- 
cupied, unimproved land 

To I Garland. Colonel Robert Cole, Tuppanahomer. John Pytchlynn. 
Charles Juzan, Johokebetubbe, Eaychahobia. Ofehoma. two sections, 
each to include their improvements, and to be bounded by sectional 
lines, and the same may be disposed of and sold with the consent of 
the President And that others not provided for, may be provided for, 
there shall be reserved as follows: 

First. One section to each head of a family not exceeding Forty in 
number, who during the present year, may have had in actual cultiva- 
tion, with a dwelling house thereon fifty acres or more Secondly, three 
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quarter sections after the manner aforesaid to each head of a family not 
exceeding four hundred and sixty, as shall have cultivated thirty acres 
and less than fifty, to be bounded by quarter section lines of survey, 
and to be contiguous and adjoining . 

Third: One half section as aforesaid to those who shall have 
cultivated from twenty to thirty acres the number not to exceed four 
hundred. Fourth; a quarter section as aforesaid to such as shall have 
cultivated from twelve to twenty acres, the number not to exceed three 
hundred and fifty, and one half that quantity to such as shall have 
cultivated from two to twelve acres, the number also not to exceed 
three hundred and fifty persons. Each of said class of cases shall be 
subject to the limitations contained in the first class, and shaH be so 
located as to include that part of the improvement which contains the 
dwelling house. If a greater number shall be found to be entitled to 
reservations under the several classes of this article, than is stipulated 
for under the limitation prescribed, then and in that case the Chiefs 
separately or together shall determine the persons who shall be exclud- 
ed in the respective districts. 

Fifth: Any Captain the number not exceeding ninety persons, who 
under the provisions of this article shall receive less than a section, he 
shall be entitled, to an additional quantity of half a section adjoining to 
his other reservation. The several reservations secured under this arti- 
cle, may be sold with the consent of the President of the U S but 
should any prefer it, or omit to take a reservation for the quantity he may 
be entitled to, the U.S. will on his removing pay fifty cents an acre, after 
reaching their new homes, provided that before the first of January next 
they shall adduce to the Agent, or some other authorized person to be 
appointed, proof of his claim and the quanitity of it Sixth: Likewise 
children of the Choctaw Nation residing in the Nation, who have neither 
father nor mother a list of which, with satisfactory proof of Parentage 
and orphanage being filed with Agent in six months to be forwarded to 
the War Department, shall be entitled to a quarter section of Land, to be 
located under the direction of the President, and with his consent the 
same may be sold and the proceeds applied to some beneficial pur- 
pose for the benefit of said orphans 

ARTICLE XX. The U.S. agree and stipulate as follows, that for the 
benefit and advantage of the Choctaw people, and to Improve their con- 
dition, their shall be educated under the direction of the President and 
at the expense of the U S forty Choctaw youths for twenty years This 
number shall be kept at school, and as they finish their education 
others, to supply their place shall be received for the period staled The 
U.S. agree also to erect a Council House for the Nation at some conve- 
nient central point, after their people shall be settled; and a House for 
each Chief, also a Church for each of the three Districts, to be used 
also as school houses, until the Nation may conclude to build others; 
and for these purposes ten thousand dollars shall be appropriated; also 
fifty thousand dollars (viz.) twenty-five hundred dollars annually shall be 
given for the support of three teachers of schools for twenty years 
Likewise there shall be furnished to the Nation, three Blacksmiths one 
for each district for sixteen years, and a qualified Mill Wright for five 
years: Also there shall be furnished the following articles, twenty one 
hundred blankets, to each warrior who emigrates a rifle, moulds, wipers 
and ammunition. One thousand axes, ploughs, hoes, wheels and cards 
each, and four hundred looms. There shall also be furnished, one ton of 
iron and two hundred weight of steel annually to each District for six- 
teen years 
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ARTICLE XXI. A few Choctaw Warriors yet survive who marched and 
fought in the army with General Wayne, the whole number stated not to 
exceed twenty 

These it is agreed shall hereafter, while they live, receive twentyfive 
dollars a year; a list of them to be early as practicable, and within six 
months, made out, and presented to the Agent, to be forwarded to the 
War Department 

ARTICLE XXII. The Chiefs of the Choctaws who have suggested that 
their people are in a state of rapid advancement in education and refine* 
ment, and have expressed a solicitude that they might have the 
privilege of a* Delegate on the floor of the House of Representatives ex- 
tended to them. The Commissioners do not feel that they can under a 
treaty stipulation accede to the request, but at their desire, present it in 
the Treaty, that Congress may consider of, and decide the application. 

Done, and signed, and executed by the commissioners of the United 
States, and the chiefs, captains, and head men of the Choctaw nation, 
at Dancing Rabbit creek, this 27th day of September, eighteen and thri- 
ty 
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James Vaughan. his x mark IL S ] Hockkjcha. his x mark. [L S ) 

Phiplip, his x mark. (L S I Muscogee, his x mark, |L S 1 

Meshameye, his x mark. (L S 1 Eden Nelson, his x mark, |L S ] 

Ishteheka, his x mark. IL S j Heshohomme. his x mark. [L S | 

lyacherhopia. his x mark [L S I John McKolbery. his x mark. (L S } 

Offahoomah, his x mark |LS| Benjm James, his x mark. |L S j 

Archalater. his x mark. [L S J Tikbachahambe. his x mark. [L S ) 

Onnahubbee. his x mark. {L S 1 Aholiktube, his x mark. (L S | 

Pisinhocurtubbee. his x mark. |L S j Walking Wolf, his x mark. IL S 1 

Tuilarhacher, his x mark. {L S J John Waide, his x mark, [L S 1 

Little leader, his x mark, [LSI Big Axe, his x mark. IL S J 

Maanhutter. his x mark (L S j Bob. his x mark. (L S | 

Cowehoomah. his x mark (L S | Tushkochaubbee. his x mark. (L S 1 

Tiilamoer. his x mark, |L S ! Ittabe. his x mark, |L S J 

Imnullacha. his x mark. |L S J Tishowakayo his x mark. [L S | 

Artopitechubbee. his x mark. |L S | Folehommo, his x mark, IL S | 

Shupherunchahubboe. John Gartand, his x mark. |L S | 

his x mark. IL S ! Koshona. his x mark, IL S | 

Nitterhoomah. he x mark. |L S 1 Ishleyohamube. he x mark, (L S | 

Oaklaryubbee. his x mark. !L S ] Jacob Folsom, (L S ] 

Pukumna, his x mark, IL S 1 WiHiam Foster. |L S 1 
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Arpaptar, hisxmark, [L S ] Oittoecnarcho. his x mark. (L S ] 

Hotwf.hwxmark. [LS ] Hugh A Foster, [L S ] 

Hoparmingo.hlixmark. (LSI Pierre Juzan, (L S ] 

iWfhoomah.hwxmark. [L S ] Jno Pitchlynn. jr.. (L S ] 

Tiebertioomah, hisxmark. [L .S.J David Foteom, [L s ] 

Tlehohotarter. his x mark. (L.S.j Srxtonornrnastube. 

Mahayarchubbee. his x mark. (LS) hisxmark |L S ] 

ArtookJubbetushpar, Tesho. h« x mark. (L S ] 

h« x mark. (L. S ] Lauwechubee. his x mark, (L S i 

Metubbee. his x mark, (L S.||L S ] Hoshehammo. h»s x mark. [L S ) 

Araarkatubbee. his x mark, |L S.J Ofenowo. his x mark. (L S J 

Issaterhoomah, his x mark, [LSI Ahekoche, his x mark. (L S ] 

Chohtahumalahah, his x mark. (LSI KaJoshoube. his x mark, [L S] 

Tunnuppashubbee. his x mark. (LSI Atoko. his x mark. |L S ) 

Okocharyer, his x mark. (L. S J Ishtemtteche. his x mark, |L S ] 

Hoshhopia. hex mark. |LS] Enthhotohabe. his x mark. |L S.J 

Warsharshahopia. h* x mark. (L S J Silas D Fisher, his x mark. |L S J 

Maarashunchahubbee, jsaac Foteom. his x mark. (L S I 

hisxmark, (LSI Hekatube, h* x mark. [L S | 

Misharyubbae. his x mark, [LS] Hakseche, his x mark. (L S ) 

Darnel McCurta m. his x mark. (L S ] Jerry Carney, his x mark. [L S { 

Tushkerharcho. hisxmark, (L S.J John Washington, his x mark. (L S ] 

Hoktoontubbee, his x mark. [LS] Panshastubbee. his x mark. [LSI 

Nuknacrahookmarhee. P P Pttchrynn. his x mark. (L S J 

h*xmark. [L.S.J Joel H Nad, his x mark. [L S ] 

Mmgohoomah. hisxmark, (L S ] Hopia Stonakey. his x mark, [L S J 

James Karnes, his x mark, [L S J Kocohomma. hisxmark. [L S J 

Tishortakubbee. his x mark. |L S ] William Wade, his x mark, [L S J 

Nananalar, his x mark. [L S ] Panshstickubbee, his x mark. [I. S J 

Pennasha, hisxmark, (L S J HoJittankchahubbee, his x mark, t L S J 

Inharyarker, his x mark. |L S j Oklanowa, his x mark. [L S } 

Mottubbee. his x mark. (L S J Neto, his x mark, (L S J 

Narharyubbee, his x mark. (L S J James Fletcher, Ns x mark, [L S ] 

Ishmaryubbee, his x mark. (L S 1 Silas D Pitchrynn, [L S J 

James McKiog, (L S J William Trahorn, his x mark. [L S J 

Lewis Wilson, hisxmark, (L S J Toshkahemmitto. hisxmark. (L S J 

Istoriarkerharcho. hisxmark. (L S J Tethtayo, his x mark, (L S j 

Hohtsnehamartarher, his x mark, [L S ] Emokloshahopie. his x mark. [L S J 

Kmsulachubbee. his x mark. (L S ] Tishhownita. ho x mark. [L S J 

Emarhinstubbee. his x mark. [L S J Thomas W Foster, his x mark, (L S J 

Gysalndalra. bm. his x mark, [L S.J Zadoe Brashears, h« x mark. [L S | 

Thomas Wan, (L S J Levi Perkins, ho x mark. (L S J 

Sam S Worcester, (L S ] Isaac Perry, his x mark. (L S J 

Arlartar. ho x mark, [L S J Ishlonocka Hoomah, his x mark, [L S ] 

Nirtahubbee, ho x mark, [L.S.J 

Tishonouan, ho x mark. [L S J 

Warsharchhoomah, ho x mark. [L S ] 

Isaac James, ho x mark. |LS | 



in presence of— 

E Breathitt, secretary to the Commosion. 

WHtam Ward, agent for Choctaws. 

John PitcNyn. United States interpreter. 

M Mackey, United states interpreter, 

Geo S Games, of Alabama, 

R P Cumn, 

Luke Howard. 

SamS Worcester, 

Jno N Bym. 

John Bel, 

Jno Bond 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO THE PRECEDING TREATY. 

Various Choctaw persons have been presented by the Chiefs of the 
nation, with a desire that they might be provided for Being particularly 
deserving, an earnestness has been manifested that provision might be 
made for them. It is therefore by the undersigned commissioners here 
assented to, with the understanding that they are to have no interest in 
the reservations which.are directed and provided for under the general 
Treaty to which this is a supplement 

As evidence of the liberal and kind feelings of the President and 
Government of the United States the Commissioners agree to the re 
quest as follows, (to wit) Pierre Juzan, Peter Pitchlynn. G W Harkins. 
Jack Pitchlynn, Israel Fulsom, Louis Laflore. Benjamin James, Joel H 
Nail, Hopoynjahubbee, Onorkubbee, Benjamin Laflore, Michael Laflore 
and AHen Yates and wife shall be entitled to a reservation of two sec- 
tions of land each to include thier improvement where they at present 
reside, with the exception of the three first named persons and Ben- 
jamin Laflore, who are authorized to locate one of tneir sections on any 
other unimproved and unoccupied land, within their respective districts 

ARTICLE II. And to each of the following persons there is allowed a 
reservation of a section and a half of land, (to wit) James L McDonald. 
Robert Jones, Noah Wall, James Campbell, G Nelson, Vaughn 
Brashears, R. Harris, Little Leader, S Foster, J Vaughn. L Durans, 
Samuel Long, T. Magagha, Thos Everge, Giles Thompson. Tomas 
Garland, John Bond, William Laflore, and Turner Brashears, the two 
first named persons, may locate one section each, and one section 
jointly on any unimproved and unoccupied land, these not residing in 
the Nation; The others are to include their present residence and im- 
provement. 

Also one section is allowed to the following persons (to wit) Mid* 
dteton Mackey, Wesley Train, Choctehomo, Moses Foster. D W Wall, 
Charles Scott, Molly Nail, Susan Colbert, who was formerly Susan 
James, Samuel Garland, Silas Fisher, D. McCurtain, Oaklahoma. and 
Polly Filtecuthey, to be located in entire sections to include thier pre* 
sent residence and improvement, with the exception of MoHy Nail and 
Susan Colbert, who are authorized to locate theirs, on any unimproved 
unoccupied land 

John Pitchlynn has long and faithfully served the nation in character 
of U States Interpreter, he has acted as such for fourty years, in con- 
sideration it is agreed, in addition to what has been done for him there 
shaH be granted to two of his children, (to wit) Silas Pitchrynn. and 
Thomas Pitchlynn one section of land each, to adjoin the location of 
their father: likewise to James Madison and Peter sons ot Mushulatub* 
bee one section of land each to Include the old house and improvement 
where their father formerly lived on the old military road adjoining a large 
Prairie. 

And to Henry Groves son of the chief Natticache there is one section 
of land given to adjoin his father's land. 

And to each of the following persons half a section of land is granted 
on any unoccupied and unimproved lands in the Districts where they 
respectively live (to wit) Willis Harkins. James D Hamilton. William 
Juzan. Tobias Laflore, Jo Doke, Jacob Fulsom, P Hays. Samuel 
Worcester. George Hunter, William Train, Robert Nail and Alexander 
McKee 

And there is given a quarter section of land each to Delila and her five 
fatherless children, she being a Choctaw woman residing out of the na« 
tion. also the same quantity to Peggy Trihan. another Indian woman 
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residing out ot the nation and her two fatherless children and to the 
widows of Pushmilaha, and Pucktshenubbee who were formerly 
distinguished Chiefs of the nation and for their children four quarter 
sections of land, each in trust for themselves and their children 

All of said last mentioned reservations are to be loc ated under and by 
direction of the President of the U States 

ARTICLE III. The Choctaw people now that they have ceded their 
lands are solicitous to get to their new homes early as possible and at 
cordingly they wish that a party may be permitted to proceed this full to 
ascertain whereabouts will be most advantageous for their people to be 
located 

It is therefore agreed that three or four persons (from each of th<» 
three districts) under the guidance of some discreet .and well qualified 
person or persons may proceed during this fall to the West upon an ex 
amination of the country 

For their time and expenses the U States agree to allow the said 
twelve persons two dollars a day each not to exceed one hundred 
days, which is deemed to be ample time to make a r i examination 

It necessary, pilots acquainted with the country will be furnished 
when they arrive in the West 

ARTICLE IV. John Donly of Alabama who has several Choctaw 
grand children, and who for twenty years has carried the mail through 
the Choctaw Nation, a desire by the Chiefs is expressed that he may 
have a section of land, it is accordingly granted, to be located in one en 
tire section, on any unimproved and unoccupied land 

Allen Glover and George S Gaines licensed Traders in the Choctaw 
Nation, have accounts amounting to upwards ot nine thousand dollars 
against the Indians who are unable to pay their said debts without 
distressing their families, a desire is expressed by the chiefs that two 
sections ot land be set apart to be sold and the proceeds thereof to be 
applied toward the payment of the aforesaid debts It is agreed that two 
sections of any unimproved and unoccupied land be granted to George 
S Gaines who will sell the same for the best price he can obtain and ap 
ply the proceeds thereof to the credit of the Indians on their accounts 
due to the before mentioned Glover and Gaines, and shall make the ap 
plication to the poorest Indian first 

At the earnest and particular request of the Chief Greenwood Laflore 
there is granted to David Haley one half section of land to be located in 
a half section on any unoccupied and unimproved land as a compensa 
tion, for a journey to Washington City with dispatches to the Govern 
ment and returning others to the Choctaw Nation 

The foregoing is entered into, as supplemental to the treaty conclud 
ed yesterday 

Done at Dan*- i Rebbit creek the 28th day of September 1 830 
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APPENDIX 2 



m VIWO CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
or THB 

Mississippi hand or cmoctaw Indians 



PREAMBLE 

Wo. tho Uhot tow kutomn. momhota nt tin* Minnhnippi Monti c*t Chnctow 
ftulMttN. donning topiomolw tho rtchiovnmont or noli govoummut (or tho 
Chuotow pouplo tio. tot « 11 it woltrtfo ttnti honoflt, hnrohy mlopt 01H pro 
c loim thn following ctmntituliouontlhylrtwn 

ARTICLE I NAME 

I ho n«mo til lliii orgnm/iitinn nholl ho Hit) Mimttunippi Hunt! ol i'lun 
tow likhrtiiN *iiui moy horoiimltor ho lohmoil to m llm lulu* 

ARTICLE II -JURISDICTION 

If 10 uiiintlirlnw til It 10 Mmnmwppi Mdiul of Choctaw Intllflnn nholl oh 
IoihI to nit touch now hokl oi which mny lunoottor ho nciio'iotf hv w lot 
tir whit hmoyimuioif tint lor pmpot ouihuuty hy Iho Mwmrmippi IVwul nl 
(thot low tntlionn. «ml to oH ptirmm-i who oio now or mny Imroottor 
tmcomn niotiiooin ot IhoMlnnlviippiOoiiilol (H»ticl;»w liullrttm 



ARTICLE III-* MEMBERSHIP 

Sot t tho ilmmhofilHp ot Mm Minnlnnippi t trout ol tHltit tow 
IrulbtiVt nhnll cnnnril tit 

(o) All Choctaw littlioim dt mm Ml ('*] or moio Choctaw hlooit 
lonutonl iti Mmniwiiiipi, Jonuofy I, HMO. t\>* nhnwn hy tho 
t uii'nin roll mumtainott hv tho Hnimm ol tuition Aff tin *» ol tho 
Choi taw Aijoim v pioviiltnl Hi..' Ilio Inhol i omu il nlloll luivo 
tho powoi to fovmo Mtitl loin Wtth Iho oppltivol ol It - 
Mm roloiy ot tho In Uuu if tit tiny timo 

(h) Aoy i hili I ot ono hull ('«) m moio Choc low hlotul hoifi lo oriy 
omoluut momhoi ot tho homlottni .louunfy I HMO nholl tin 
ootitltHl toniomhninhlp 

Moi Hit) Uihul t 0lltK!ll nholl llovo Ihti pnwm to |Htn»i nrilinrtlicon 
uuhiot.l to tho nppmvol ol Iho Nonoloiy ol tho loloiloi govotiung twltiio 
nmmhomlup to**** tit itiomhtonlup ouil Iho ot top turn ol now nmmhom 
piovitfott thol no pornon ot lonn I tun oiw hull tlouioo ot ('tun tow hlooil 
nholl ho otlmiltotl hi momhurnhlp in Iho Muminnippi flowl ol Chm taw 

htcttctllN 



ARTKUt IV .» OOVrRNINO iOOY 

stn t flHi Minninnippi ttttntj tit Choi taw null. in . .thitMit) yovornotj 
hv o tnhni « "'tint it oiut u lnhoi i huo wIiono powotN »io> oiuim«*hitot1 m 
Attictnn VIII oiut IX tuntmi 

,'itu J tho lotmt i ouiit il ntiolt ooimiM ot olm tod io|Ho*iohtotivo'» 
ttom ttm *o»voii ( f) rtx.orjiii/oit (IlioclrtW t ornim initios t u h > tiiiiioniiilv 
'itlnll tio Olihtkul tit io|HO';otlliitioo m|i iii» Il it • »l • "ui. il t u i nhttnu tn 
popntotlon i k 4 tiorotnottoi piovutott 
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HnuiinChilto Community t 

OuhohrtttrtOommunily .1 

PofMlttivorOommunity * 

ttoilWolorUommtinity r » 

iUmulinuMittwOtMnihiHiily >' 
Inckor Oommtinily 

Mouuo Homrtdommiitiity 1 

Moc A I tio tnhol chtot uholl tio olm ttol hy tho (2hot tow jiotiplo ot 
Mi g« witti oacti loui^lorod volor onllllott lo tn^o votn 

Mot 4 tho tnhrtt ('(Hint'il nhdll hovo onthtinty to moKo t hongou in 
tho numtioi ol lopfononlotivon trnm mu ti rotimtotnty oi tonting to 
luttifo (.omtnunity noot1», <HHtmnmily population rhongon ot opplu iililo 
I oitoroilrtw, Muhioot to Ihortppiovoltjt tho Sot f unify ol Itiolhtoinu 

r>oc fi to onlor hi (jurtlity loi o»nl ?»ook olot lion hi ( i »«>ol on tho 
tuholcotini it, opomnnmuM 

{o) ho on outolloit tnomhof ot tho inho 

(ti) oioim fonklonco hv fogthtrtiKon in tho i timinunity wtiu ti tm 

iMtoiutH tofoptohont 
{< ) tio fit lortat ►* 1 ytmtf» tit ngo 

iUn tt th oolof to t|imlity loi dint nook t>fo< lion lo ttio ollitu tit tulml 
t tntit. 4i potnon mint 

(n) tm on onrotlmt nionitior ol ttio tutiti 

(h) ho ot luottt Ay) yonin ot ngo puoi to Mm tKiU« nl citoi Hon 



Not o llu> toini ol ottit ti tm momhooi ot llm tnhul i in it it it wholl ho 
tour [A) yoor»i om1 until ttioit niih unnoim oto tlnly olot tott oiut nootott, 
t iiiiMirmmt wiltiNot t hotow 

fUn f In Iho lognloi liitMUtniiu il olorliniiol .tntio \\\tu, oight (H) 
i oum II rtipfonoiitolivort ntinll hn olot tot! toi toui (4) yooi tomin oiut 
oiut)t ((I) itmtir.il fopiOi-tMiitiilivON ulinlt l»o wltn toil tm two \J\ yooi 
fouiih. to wit 

I ot tho Juno t Mfu, UHtrtl olot lion, ttio t niuliildto lot oiving tho moM 
vofou in ocu ti t inuiliunity will ho olo< toil to >«*tv» lot o A yoof tonit. with 
Ilio olhof t itiHlttlitto(») t)oifigoltn toil lo wivot! yotu touti Hiinpfovi 
nloiitttiott nntopply to Mm MottWotoi tout Itoguo Itoiho (•tiinmuhition 

hogiutnug with tho inguloi tutml i tmin il t>toi lion ot .hum tu// oiut 
1 1 iiitiui img ttuoootttu. oil tonntil mptn'mnlolivtth Ntmtl tio olot tott tof 
lour |'t) yortl litimn 

fiot u Nowlv olocttMt inoitihofn ot tho tntioi t nuiu il mIioII tnko otlico 
ot ttio tnot rogulot ninotmg ot ttiot ouiit il tullowiiig thou olot Hon 

ftiH' o t ho hum ot tiltu ti (oi ttm tntiol i tnol rttioN t- toui [A) yoors 
nl lit until (t Wit t'OMMOi lion Imoli olot tint oiut fuuittnl 

Noc to At ttio titMt itigulm mooting liillnwing not h olot llttn, triy. 
tntiol count il 'ihnll oloi I tioiu nmong tho uiomhomtiip ot ttm coiiiH.it, o 
vit o c.tllol Hint ii ►tocioloiy timvJinof with nut 11 pnwoin ouit ttution on 
hoininoltoi oiiumoiottul I hono ollu win nlioll noivo toi two U'J vonrn oi 
until Ihtiir mm onnoot oto ok»t Iwtotiil nootoil 



ARTICLE V ELECTIONS 

Sot t Any momhoi ot tho Mmninmppi ttoittt ot C.tioctow tiutionn 
wtiottiof mnlo oi tomnlo who m oightoou { ttll yourn ot tigo <n moio oud 
foginhtfotl oi;i tmliug tt) Uilofi not toith liy tho tnhol count il ntmtl t)o on 
titlotl lo voto in miy thhol nlot tuui 

?ioc J ttm tntiiil uiurii il Ntutll pio'u ntm inlon oml fogutotuinn hi 
govoui ttio cufutiit-t ot tuhdl olot llotin ctiiinintMitl Willi Hum i oiintitution 
onilhylown Allolot tioun nluill ho hy not lot ImIUiI 

fmt A f tio tirnt rogtiUir oUtction iirulor Him itivmotl t oiintitution ontt 
liytrtwn nhotl toktr ptot o in ,hmo HuhuMijuont ttiotolo, lognloi 

otoi'tionn htuill t)0 hokt in Juno tit tukt nuiiihorntt yoot»t tho pttmoiit 
tutml itumcil roprohontntivon ntioll lontoin in oHu-o until tlunr ntic 
coMfttHn oto ttuly oktt:toi| rtUil nortUnt 

Hot ft tnoll tritml count il olot tintin, ttm pomoii lot tuving ttm Imgoht 
immhor ol vuton lorn givon ptmitttm nhntl tio ttot tortKloloi tott 

Not 1 ^i for ttm oltn Hun of ttm Intuit rhmt llm ptonon rtuoivitiu d 
mti|tinty ot Dm totol vntou t nnt lor oil t iiiulttlolon ntiotl tio tlot lototl ttio 
tnool ctiiot tn ttio ovonl ttiot no ptifitm im mivon n mniouty ot llm tnlot 
votoft cunt ttio two cohilKtoton rot oiving ttio liigtm *l lunotioi tit votoii 
►ihnlt ho polfotl in o run nit otot Hon I Inn rtui oil okn turn ntiotl ho lioltl 
wittiiu Ihirly ( V I0) dny^t til ttm initial oltn turn Ol ttiwno two cotulioton llm 
mm wtio roi olvon o moltmly tit llm totol volon t ono in tho inn t)tt olot 
htm >A\a\\ ho ttoi Imml ttm tnhol t font 
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AHTIOU VI - VACANCIES AND REMOVAL f ROM Of-flCK 

Moc t II ii vociiiicy ot niih Hi tho momhtiuthip ol tho Intuit count' Il 
ontt lor»n tlmn ono ( t ) yooi loiiwtho ol tim touo ol ttm mointmi who lion 
voi otott tih ptmilion ttm tuhttl t luol nholl opiioiiit u not t ountn lo ntictt 
momtmr, who Mlmll noivo unlit hin nut t onnoi in ttuly oloi tott ontt noototl 
ot tlit* uont fogulot olm turn I ho oppmtttoo ntuill \ lout) roMiitoni o in ontt 
lopionout Itm nornt* coininiinily on tilt) llm iiuonlmi wtio vot otott ttm 
ptmitiun 

V«oi; «* II it vm oiicy tit i um m tho iimmhtmihip tit Mm tntxtl t ouiit il 
ontt moot Ihuh ono ( I ) yooi tumniim ot tho lonn or ttm momtmr wtm tion 
vot ntotl Inn ptiNilioii ttio lot ml i luol nh.tll wiltini umly (00) itnyu i ouno 
lo |m holtlii »4p"i i.il olot tioii in llm < ominunity tmtilmtt ttt utpomontohtm 
l mi Itni pmpoMO ot titling Mm vnt him y 
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too 3 If a vacancy ooouri in tha officii of tribal chiaf and laaa than 
or* (1) yaar ramame of hia term of otftaa. tha offfo* aha* automatically 
to f tod by tto vto*®Nat of tha tribal council 

too 4 tfavacarwyooGuratnthaotftcaof tribal chiaf and mor* than 
ona ( 1 ) ytar rtmaina of hit term of oftloa, tha tribal council aha* witbm 
alaty (00) day*, cauaa to ba bald a apaclal alaotion in which all ouaHftad 
voter* of tha tfiba may par Wclpata for tha purpoaa of fining vacancy 
Tha Iribal vkja oWaf ahalt aarva aa tribal chiaf during tha par lod or auch 
vacancy until a flaw tribal chiaf la alaotad and aaatad 

too » If a vacancy ooeura in tha otfica of vica cWat or of lha 
aacralary trtaaurar of tha tribal council, auch a vacancy may ha fillad 
by tha council by alaotion of ona of ita mambara to tha otfica 

too 6 Any mambar of tha tribal govarnmant (including tha tribal 
cNaf and mtmliara of tha tribal council) or any amptoyaa of lha 
toiaaiaaippt Band of Choctaw Indiana, who, duriniftha temfior wtaoh N 
la alaotad or appointed, la convicted of a fakmy ahatf ha aubjact to 
ramoval from hia otfica by allien o» tha Iribal uouncH 

too r Any of lha aavan \7) racognuad Choctaw community* 
r*pra»antad on tha tribal council may patition lor tha raeaH of a mambar 
it haa alaotad by praaanting, at Na^nf aix monlha prior lo lha axpiralion 
of auch mamb#f *a tarm of otfica. a patiiion aignad by at laaat forty par 
cant |40%| of lha aHglbte votara In lhat oomnuMiity Withm aixty (00) 
daya tha trihat council ahaH cauaa to ba hakt a apaciai alaotion on tha 
qoaation of racaH No council mambar ahall ba racallad axcapt by tin* 
afflrmativt vota of a majority of thoaa votino in an alaotion in wteoh at 
laaat aavanty flva parcanl of tha pariona aUgibl* to vota ahall 
hava votad Should tha racaH ba approved by tha votara, Artiofa VI. 
toctiona t and ;\ abova. ahaH apply 

Sac H Ttia tribal council may ramova council olficar* from otHca 
for cauaa by two-Nurd* (3/U) vote of tha council mambara at n maatinu 
at which a quorum la praaanl, but can naithar terminate nor atfact thair 
atalua aa council mambara throuoh auch action tha Irtbal ooum:H ahaH 
^ aacrlba tha maihoda by which thin ramoval from otfica may ha earned 

(Hit 

toe t) Tha Iribal chiaf may ba ramovad from otfica H, at 1***1 aix 
montha prior to tha axpiralion of tun tarm. a palitlon hawing tha 
aionaturaa of al laaal forly parcant (40**) of tha ragtatarad votara in 
tha tuba ta praaantad to tha tribal council withm aixty (00) daya of 
auch plantation, lha tribal council ahall cauaa to ba hakl a apaciai 
auction an tha quaallon of racaH It a maiorlty of thoaa voting vota for 
racaH, provlaiona of Arlicla VI. auction t and 1?, ahaH apply, provided 
that at laaat aavanty flva parcanl ( rt)%) nf tha aHgible volara m lha triba 
ahaH hava votad 

AATICU VII - COMMUNITY OAOANIZATrONI 

Tha anroHad mambara of lha aavan if) ClK>ctaw communitfaa ahaH 
hava tha right to form local community organisation* and adopt thwir 
own rulaa and ragulationa in harmony wilh thia constitution and bylaw* 
It ahaN ba tha duty of tha councilman from aach community to raport 
r«Qularly *H tba actiona and daciafcma of lha Iribal council to lha corn 
muntty organisation* 
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AATICll VHI POWIM AND DUTMI OF THt TM AL COOHCH. 



toe 1 Tha laglalatlva powar of tha Mlaalaaippi Hand of Choctaw 
Indiana ia vaatad in tha tribal council and ahaN ba axarciaod in ac 
cordanca with thla eonatltutlon and bylawa and tha CormtituHon and 
Uwa of tha umtad fttatai appHcablt lo Indian tribaa in addition to axar 
oiling any omar- lawful laglalatlva powar of tha Miaaiaaippi Band of 
Choctaw Indiana, tha tribal eouricH ta ampowarad 

(a) To nagotlata with and to approva or diaapprova contract* or 
agraamanta with Fadarai, State, or local govarnmant*, with 
private paraona, or with corporate bodiaa 

(b) To approva or diaapprova arty aala. disposition, laaaa or 
ancumhranct of tribal land*, mtaraata in land, tribal funda, or 
othar Iribal aaaata 

(0 To aatabHah procaduraa tor tha conduct of all trawl 
govarnmant and buainaa* oparaliorm, including tha ragulaticn 
of confUot of interact and napotiam . 

Id) To adviaa tha ffacratary of tha inferior with ragard to all 
appropriation aatimata* of Fadaratprojacla fur tha hanafit ol 
tha Mlaalaaippi Band of Choctaw Indiana prior to fim autmna 
alort of auch aalimataa to tha Offica ol Man ; igan)anl and 
fiudgaland toGongraaa 

(a) To amploy mi pay lagal cmmaal, *u\)\«vl to tha approval of 
tha Hauratary of lha Intarior ao king «* mucM ttpprnval ia ra 
outradnyf adarallaw 

(t) ro appropnata availabla tnt>nl lumta for lha hamuli of tha tntm 
or of any of ita (uxnmunitiaa 

(0) To apfJMVM or <|iaappiova opwattng hudgatn miuhi 
auhmiswon by tha tubal chiat 

(t») fo approva or dmapprov* aH aNocatioiH or tlmhurNamanl of 
Iribal funda (or iuiHta undar tha control of lha Inha) not 
apatificaHy appropriatait «>f auttuauad ir» a biidgal approvad 
by lha tubal c«Hinc« 

(1) To aMahiiah mtd anforra rtjlaa, nmaiatanl with applicwbla 
f mimn\ atatiitaa and tha ragulatiufm of lha tfarralary of th# 
intarior, lor tha managamant of tnbai kMKfa, including, bot not 
limitad lo, lha making and ravocalion of aaaignn^nia, arnl tha 
ilia|H)fiition of tlrnbar, od, and niirtaraltaamircaa 

(I) To craata, or to provklo t>y mdmanca lor tha cmatlon ol 
iHgani/allorm. includii)g pubHc and prlvala cmpwaliona, for 
any lawful purpoaa, which nmy »>a non profit or profit making, 
and to ragulata tha activihaa (if auch orgnm/ation* by or 
dmanca 

(k) to promnta aitd prolact lha haitllh, tiaaca, moraia, adu<»alion 
nr^d ganarnl warfara of ttm triha and ita mamtwra 

(I) To borrow monay from any aoorca whataoavar without Hmil 
a» to aiatHint, and or) auch forma and conditiona and for auch 
<:tHialdara»lon and parioda of tlma aa th« tribal council ahaH 
itataririina. to uaa aH funda thua obtainad to promote tha 
warfara ami tmtlarmant of tf^a triha and of ita mambara, to 
tihanoa tribal antarpnaaa, or to laruJ m<Ktay thua bwrowad 



(m| To aatabHah and anforca ordmancaa govammg tha conduct 
of tribal mambara, providing for lha maintananca of law 
ot^m, and tha admmiatration of juatica; ragulating wndaaa^' 
ratail. commarclal, or industrial activitiaa on tribal larnta! 
a*lab«ahing a tribal cotirt, and datinmg tha powara and dutiaa 
of that court, autaaot to tha approval of tha Sacratary of tha 
Interior whara itrti approval ia f*m*4 by f adaral law 

(h) To aatabHah a baaki dapartmantat alructura tor tha trlb* •» 
govarnmant axocutiva branch 

(o) To aatabHah poHciaa ralatmg lo tubal vconoiwo atfai^i and 
antarpnaaa in accmdai^a witti Ihia conatittilion and bylawa 

(PI To paaa any ordmancaa and raaoluHona nacaaaary or 
moidantal to tha axarcia* of any of tha toragomg powara and 
dutiaa 

(t|) To do auch act* of a governmental ami pohHo naturo aa ara 
not prohibited tiy appN<:ahia lawa or tiy thia eonatltutlon and 
bylawa 

|r| lo lavy and coHact tanaa and r«iaa m^mm to maat lha 
fm<i^ of tha triba or to aupp<al trltml govainntaini oparafcnna 

AUTICtl IK - POWIM AND DUTlM OF THK CHIIF 

too I Tha tubal <',hiaf of tha Mmaiaa^pi Hand of Choctaw Indiana 
ahaN hava tha Mowing axacullva t)owara and dutiaa auhjact to ar»y 
Hmrtation impoaad by lh«t atatutaa or lha OonatltiilKm of lha Urtltad 
fdataa or by thia eonatltutlon amt bylawa 

(a) To aarva aa tha principal aaactrlfva t)flu «r of lha triha and aa 
haad of lha exacufiva hranch of tha tribal govarnmant 

(b) To carry out poHciaa aatabHatmd t»y lh# tribal ccajmul 

(c) To nagotlata contract* or agraamanta with r odcra!, atata or 
Io(;hI govarnmanta. faivcta patMma. or corporate tUHdaa and 
to nubmil tharn to lha tribal ccwncil tor approval 

hi) fo managa. adminlatar and direct lha OfHiraNon of tribal 
programs activitiaa, arui aarvk aa and let raport lo lha tritwl 
council tha atalua of aach program at tea*! annuaHy 

l«) Ti> prapara hiKtgata, tnatgat aalimataa, and financial raporla 
tor auhmiaattu to or at tha diraction of tha tutml co*hh H 

(t) To f)rovKla tor tha propar racaipt, dapomt, dlaburaamaut, and 
accounting of aH tumta (or funda undw ctmlrol of lha Irlba) 
cimalatent with thia constitution and byfaw* ami auch poHciaa 
aa may ha aatahHahad by tha ua>al council 

(U) In provida for tha protactioii and maintananc* of tha 
propwty, aouipmant, arid official racwda of tha triha 

(h) To iHi.vNia for anforcamant of tha rulaa. ragolaliona nnd 
or<fin«n{;aa aiiactad t>y tha tribal count H 

(»} to praakia ovar tha ma«linga of ttia tribal council and lo vote 
only in cam* of a tin 
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(I) Tu euercise iiult »tihlili«n»il eituutive powers m are 
necessary or incidental hi the pfarformoiu^ ol the powers mid 
duties enumerated above, and which are neither specifically 
denied (o the (nbAl chiei herein 

AATICH X - MQHTS Or INDIANS 

net t the Mmnmw Band of Choctaw Indue*, in eketiMsiny 
powers nl self government Khali not 

M) Make or enforce any tow prohibiting the tree eiteiuiae ol 
religion. *» abridging the treedum ol speech, or of the preaw, 
or ot mi* right ot the people p*irtCr»uhty lo assemble and In 
petition fur (i todies* ol giievancea 

(h) Violate Iho right of Ihe people lo hn secure in Hum persona, 
houses, paper* and nlterts against uhieesonahta seaich 
and seir'uro, our inane warrant* hut upon probable cause, 
Mippoited by oath or affirmation, and fwrlk ularty tie* nhinu 
the place to tin soaiched timt the person 01 thing lo be sei/ 
ml 

(i ) Sublet I rtny person loi Iho same nlfonsa lo h« Iwu e put in 
|oop«rdy 

(it) Compel tiny person to any t nntinal cane to ho a witness 
(Mjoinnt himself 

(e) take oily private piupotly lor a piihlii trie without lost 
i umpeosatlon 

(fj deny to any person in criminal proi netting the "Uhl lo a 
npeedy (Hut pi it tilt trial lo tu» rlilormed ol the natuie and 
t ,«rtti of the tu i tiNatmn to he cmmnnlnd with the witnesses 
against him. I»i hove lompuhnry piutnvi tor obtaining 
witnesses in liii luvor. and, at hh own osmose. In have the 
insistent a nt counsel loi tim defense 

(0) Heouiro oxt ovuvo hail impose oxt enaivo linen inHk:l uuel 
end unusual puuihlimoiit and in fin wvonl impoho tor vwm- 
turn nl tiny ono olfunw tiny ponnltv or f »i mwlmwf il 

ttiitn iniprthtinitmnl tur n lorin ol uix ukmiMih ih u tirm of $MH) 
or tiotli 

(hi Dwiy to nny poimoiin within ih» iihiniIu lion Iho nqotil 
pfottn -turn ul it^t Iiiwn of ilnpnvo ony poimm ol lihwity of |iro 
(HHty WHllnol tluo pou tmn of low 

(1) l\mn ony lull tit nlloifiOm or oh po»*l tut tit lnw 

i\) |)«ny In »tny pm^on m t onnH ol tin offwiiw piinwfwhkJ t»y 
impri-ionmonl, Itio rit|ht, ufuin ronuiml to i\ Inol hy jury »>! not 

Ul*!?* thiltl f4l« flWHCHM 

# 

M«i *' Tho pnvil«uti ol tn« will ol hntniiin t:orpi ih uhrtll he avnilrttito 
to ony pw«on in <i noort of tho UmUul Slntoh. lo loul lh« I^hImIiIv of hh 
ilMlontion tiy orcktf ot Itin Irihnl i uof » 

in 
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ARTlClt XI - INITIATIV1 AND RIMMNOUM 

Ntu* t The mutnhMH of Ihw Ifitm r§nt»rv» lo lh«KfiM«tv«n lha pow«r 
lo propose o* jinttno«M «iul r**«olutioim rtiui to *»nm;l or idiw.l \\\» mm 
rtl ttm poll* iru^pmuifinl of Ihw lnhni nonniMl, hot »oih|m.t lo Mpprovnl ot 
tliti 8Wt*r«l«rv *>l ttm Inlttnor on inmiirmi hy lhl« roimlilulion *%f^cl tiyMws 
thf? inoiohorn ol ttm trihtt nlno \^m> power nl lli^ir own option to <*p 
prove or reject tit Ihe potln any «H <if the iMtml council 

Hen y The lirnl power reaefvett hv Ihe niemher« ot Ihe lobe in Ihe 
initiative 1 furly percent [&\)H) of the reumleioit voletfi ntmlt hrtve Itie 
Mght hv pelilion to propose rttneiKlmenh to thw < onMitulion ontl tiylnwh 
imhI to propose ordiimncen mut renolulionrt 

the Nooonil power \n the fefeiemhtm whu h filmll hn onteieil upon n 
pelilion Hitjneit hv thir ly pendent [M)%) of Hie leutnleunt volem 

liei A Upon receipt of « reounnl for nfi olection in the form ol «n in 
itintive or teteiehitum pelilion, Itie Irihtil i tiiel rthell, ntlor ttncetleintnu 
ttMl tt autticient numher ol feuiMlereil voter** hrtve Nignml i eime lo he 
hekl «n eloclion on the iiueMion or muv wiltun »*inty (not ol 
receipt of mtitl petition. provKletl, htiwevei Itut an election on n uoiml 
Hutionel mnentlinenl numl he i:rtlleil hy ttm Jienetmv nf the interior mi 
provided in Article XIII Thirty pun on! (,U)'V) ot Ihe reui^ltireil volerw 
nlmll coOMlituto o Nullicient nmnlmr of voteie under Hiik neilion 

f iei. A Any niwwutwh referred lo the tutm tiy tlm initmllve or hy the 
referendum ^hrtll Itike effect nnd tie in lon e when approved hy e meioti 
fy t)f Itie voUm i teil in nuch elm lion m whirh el l*nnl forty pen en! 
(<$0 1, m) of flio loumleied viilein httvw voled exi-epl tlwt inennuren le 
ijuirinu npprovnl of ttm i»et leleiy ot Mm lolenor nhell nut ho etlet live tin 
liltippiovedhyhim 

Jittj fi All neneiurnM rnfeoml lo Hie lehf* h»i tp|"t»v';il in ilcmppinvtil 
hy elm lion inull Ileum Willi the wuuh Ih* It I «JNAl ■ f I [\ \ii till 
Memhefts of IheMinrun'iippilleuilot Chin. tow Iniii-en 

.Sot o Melmouilum ol milielivo peliliofut iiNm) iifulei Aitu m XI inuM 
he nuhinilled unilei n i over letter ^lulled hy id lewd threw (.l| wponnofh 
wtio me memheot ol the ttitte tmd who me rogmlereil to vole in Irilutl 
nkit'Hoim 

Soul t over letter tincd he mgned hv Ihe epoieior 1 ! in Itie present e ol ti 
roui'deretl noloiy pulihc. end htiid petiliunN niutl he filed in m t ordeni e 
with o prut odure lo tm etdnhh>ihed by Ihe IribtiU oum il 

ARTICLE XH - ntnhi AND 9AVIN0 Ct A01K 

•iec I Ihe t;onntilulion end hyUwH ol Ihe MienHhippi llend ol 
Chochtw indirtOh tipproyerl Mny tlM?i. nnd revised in Novemhei 
^H, lonu, under Ihe proviHion* tif Ihe Ail of June f« 10.14, n» 
tieiended, \n tterehy repented nnd miperMeded tiy lhi« conHtilulion 
I lowmd Wheeler Itutmn neonjnnU'elion I Utt*t Acl 

,*iti{ y All ordinetH.eh nnd refcolutionn tmrelolote tnm ted tiy llm 
MmemHipf h Hn»»d ol (Itiuclew indwtm whntl remnm in full lori.e And offer t 
to Ihe e*tenl Ihnl limy ore coimihlent with Ihw cormtilulion 
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#ec vi In the event nny Hentent e, jieregrepli or section nt thin run 
rtlitulion end tiylnwn nholl be Imkt uncormtilutmiirtl or mvnlid hye f edetel 
vmt\ of t ompetent lurixidudion. llm rwin«it«ng unnteiH-en. puregieph 4 * 
t»r unctions shell renwin velid n. I lie presumed t:ofmintent Willi Ihe 
United JitaleaCoimtiHilion 

AHTlCLt XMI - AMINOMKNTI 

thm conHlHutlon nnd bylaws niav be emetuletf hv « meionty vote ol 
itm iiunWied voteis ot the tribe voltey «t nn election cnlleil tor the! puf 
poke by Ihe ^Secretary ot Ihe interior, provided Itmt el leest lorty per 
rent [AOS) ol Ihoke entitled to vote utmll vole m mn h eleclion, hut no 
amendment Khali become elfeolive until it etiall hnve been epiKovedby 
the Hecretary ot Ihe Inlenor II shall be the duU ot the Nm retary ot the 
lulei lor tu t all an election on any proposed amendment when re 
treated by a aulficient number nt tjuafifiett volerh nn provided in Aitu ie 
Xlorliy Hm tribal i. ot mt il 

•YtAWtOfTHK 
MtlSHSIPPI HAND Of CHOCTAW INDIANS 

ARTtCte I - OUTIll OF TfniHAt COUNCIL Off IC««t 

Set; 1 f he vice t hiet ot the tubal count H shall assist the tubal t fuel 
when railed upon to do »o hy ttm duel and in Hm absence ot llm Inhal 
i hiet, H nhall Im hi* duty nnd reHponaibilily lopieslde ovei tubal unincil 
meelings 

Um V Hm secretary Itennurer t»t Ihe tribal council shell msuie ttial 
an at \ urate ret ord ol all Irannet Hons ot llm rouw it is mamteined He 
nltall suhlhil piomplly, to the Uuperinlendent ol the (JImh taw Agetuiy, 
copies of the minules, lestihdlonk adopted, unit ordinances pansed al 
all reuular and spnHal immtings ol llm Intml t oum H as leouired tiy Ihe 
Serrelaiyof the interior 

Sot 1 ,1 Ihe set relary lieasurer ol the luhal otiuncil fthntl cause to 
be audited all inhal hinils and HiriMints al leant om e eat h year and al 
nurlt uther tinma aa required by Ihe Iribnl tdunt il or by Ihe Jiet retery ol 
Ihe inleiior and ahnll aign and approve all iliahufsemenle ol Inhal fund* 
(or lundN under t ontrol of Ifm lube) he ktiall alno kign and approve all 
i onlrech uegolialeti hv Itie tubal t hiol on behalf ol the tutm nolens 
otlmtwiae pi ovkled tiy Ihe Inhut rouncit 

*iec *1 I he net rotary If eaeurei ol Ihe luhal council, nnd such other 
tiflk em and employees of Ihe tribe who are rokpoimihle tor ware 
guarding tubal resources, ahrtll be bonded and Itie cost ol sta h tmnd 
nhatl be borne tiy Ihe tube T he anmunl id Ihe bond whnll be ilelermineil 
by Ihe tribal council as required tiy llm Monetary of Inn Interior 

iiec fj The eecretary Ireakurer of Ihe tubal council, by reason ot 
Pin olfice. ahall preside ov«r such commilteea aa are oslahlislmd by Ihe 
Intuit council on iaiilgelaiy and linauciat uiallera 



AUTICLI II — MEITINQS 

Sac \ Th* tribal council *b*n hold WQukr rotating* on tha atcond 
Tuaaday in January. April, July, and Octobar of yaar Spaclal 
matting* of tht tribal council 

(a) may b* c*Ihhi by tha tribal chiaf when in hi* judgmtnt thty 
*r# raqoHraad 

tb) tba* b# c*Nad by Inn tribal chad At Ih* written raoutat of at 
1***1 nin* (9) mambar* of tha lrih*< council or a majority of tht 
council mambarahip, wtuchavar i* hightr 

Tht buamaaa ol apacial ma#tmu* *h*H bt Nmittd to th* rnattar* 
•ptcltitdin ihtcaM 

8tc A roajouly of th* mtmbtr* of th* tribal coiintitl ahaft con 
atllut* a quorum tor th* tr*n*action of any u thai buainaa* 

Sao a Th* tribal council in th* conduct of it* huHin*** Ahull b* 
governed by Robarf'a Mula* of Ordar 



ARTICH til — • ADOPTION 

Tht* conatitution and bylaw*, whtn adoptad by a majority vota of tha 
anroilad nMMnh«r» of th* Mi**i»*ippt Band of Choctaw Indian* voting In 
a aptcial auction catott for that purpoaa by tha Sacrttary of th* Interior 
and in which at ka*t thirty ptrcant of thoaa paraon* *nlltt«d to 
vota ahaH bava voted, *haK ba aubrmltad to tha Sacrttary of tha Inltrtor 
for tin approval Tha data of auoh approval ahall bt tba affactlvt data of 
tbia conatilution and bylaw* 



CWITIFIC ATI OF MSUUt OF ILICTION 

Purauanl to an auction aufhori/ad by the Acting Daputy Commiiiionar 
of Indian Affair* on Octotwr t ?, I9M, ttta> attachad Raviatd ConaMu 
tion and Bylaw* oMh* Mi**i*»ippi Band of Choctaw Indiana wa* *ub 
mitted to th# ouaMad votar* of tha band and wa* on Dacambtr 1 7, 
tOM. duly adopted by * vota of 326 for. and 237 again**, in an atec 
Hon in which at ka*t thirty ptrcant of tha )M? antitltd to vola ca*t 
th*k ballot* in accordnnca with faction 1 ft of tha Indian fltorganixatton 
Act of Juna 1 a, I 034 (4H Stat oa*). a* amandad by tha Act of 4um 
1ft. 1v)3S MO Stat 378) 

APPROVAL 



(Sot) Morn* rhompaon 

I, 

Commi**iontr of Indian Affair*, by vlrtua ot tt>* authority granted to tba 
Saoratary of tba intanor by lha Act of Juna t», 1 034 (4S Stat 064). 
a* aroawted. arid dalagatad to ma by »ao DM 1 1 , do haraby approva 
tht Ravmad ConaHtution and Bylaw* of tha M(**i**ippi Band of Choc 
taw Indian*, duly adopted by tba quaUfiad votar* on Dacambtr 1 7 
W4 



Comml**ionar of Indian Affair* 

Wa«hwgton, D C 

Data March 2d, 1976 
9 
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